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THE DEMAND FOR HUMOR 


By J. P. Bow.es 
I. 


UMOR is said to be the element in 
literature hardest to buy. The best 
humor can seldom be written to order. 
There is plenty of humor in daily experi- 
ences but it must be caught on the wing. 
The story is told of a girl attending a per- 
formance of Harold Lloyd’s moving picture, 
Hot Water. While the audience was roar- 
ing with laughter, she remained the picture 
of boredom. “What’s the matter?” inquir- 
ed her boy friend. “Don’t you think it is 
funny?” “Yes,” she replied, “but I see 
enough humor in real life.” 

The daily news is full of humorous 
situations, although they are often reported 
seriously. Because there is so much of the 
ridiculous in current events, men who have 
opportunities to observe widely and who 
are trained to observe carefully are fre- 
quently successful humorists. A great many 
humorists, like Irvin S. Cobb, began as 
newspaper reporters. 

Although Mr. Cobb is a master of news- 
paper reporting, and although his classic 
short stories appear in innumerable collec- 
tions, the thing which has endeared him to 
the public is his humor. His joke in Speak- 
ing of Operations on hospital life as 
affording to a patient “the privacy of a 
goldfish” was enough to make him im- 
mortal. One learns something of the turn 
of mind back of such a joke from the 


account of Mr. Cobb’s early struggles as 
a writer. 

When he landed in New York City and 
started looking for a job, for two weeks 
he made daily visits to every newspaper in 
the big city, but there seemed to be no 
job in sight. His patience at an end, Cobb 
wrote a letter to the editors assuring them 
in no uncertain terms that he was the 
world’s best newspaper man. The letter 
ended as follows: 

This is positively your last chance. I have 
grown weary of studying the wallpaper design 
in your anteroom. A most modest appreciation 
of my worth forbids me doing business with 
your head office-boy any longer. Unless you 
grab me right away, I will go elsewhere and 
leave your paper flat on its back right here 
in the middle of a hard summer, and your 
whole life hereafter will be one vast, surging 
regret. The line forms on the right; appli- 
cations considered in the order in which they 
are received; triflers and professional flirts 
save stamps. Write, wire, or call at the 
above address. 


Next day, Cobb had four jobs to choose 
from. He took one at $15 a week. Eight 
years later, he sold his first story to the 
Saturday Evening Post, and a year after 
that, he was able to devote himself wholly 
to the writing of humorous stories and 
books. 

Today Mr. Cobb is said to be the most 
highly paid fiction writer and is said to be 
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paid a dollar a word. But when his jokes 
were syndicated through newspapers he 
may have received a much higher rate. 

Will Rogers, the rope-throwing, gum- 
chewing actor, who, for his humorous 
comments on news of the federal govern- 
ment, has come to be known as the nation’s 
“court jester,” has also contributed daily 
paragraphs to newspapers. For these he is 
probably very highly paid on a word basis. 

Selling jokes, however, is seldom the 
sole occupation of a writer. With Cobb 
and Will Rogers it is incidental. George 
Ade, Montague Glass, Milt Gross, Robert 
Benchley, Anita Loos, Bugs Baer, and 
Donald Ogden Stewart are highly paid 
humorists, but they do not depend on sell- 
ing jokes. “Chic Sales,” the actor, who 
published his after-dinner talk under the 
title of The Specialist, is said to have made 
several hundred thousand dollars, but his 
story does not take the form of jokes. 
Eddie Cantor, known as the author of 
Caught Short, will probably pay more for 
a good joke to use on the stage or radio 
than he could get for one. 

No man should hope to make a living 
out of selling jokes. It is strictly a side 
line or a hobby. For a man who is inter- 
ested professionally in writing, marketing 
jokes may be a stepping-stone to more pre- 
tentious humorous writing and an entree 
into editorial circles. 

To guard against the possibility of ex- 
pecting too much from the severe side line 
of selling your jokes, read this passage 
from a book by Max Eastman called The 
Sense of Humor: 


Is there in all the annals of commerce a 
more pathetic and humorless figure than the 
man who having made a joke and typewritten 
it upon a slip of paper is spending his 
morning peddling it from one comic editor 
to another, in hope to secure the price of his 
breakfast? Is there a more lifeless corpse 
in creation—a fish more distant from water 
—than that joke as he pulls it with this 
serious engagement of interest from his in- 
side pocket? And is there, finally, a person 
less in a position to enjoy the joke, sup- 
posing it should come to life upon his knees, 


than that industriously “comic” editor? I 
‘think the reader will agree that commerce is 
only a shade less poisonous than manufacture 
to the play atmosphere in which all jokes 
take life and motion. 

What is humor? Turning to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, one gets two 
distinct slants on the meaning of humor: 

First, it is the mental faculty of discov- 
ering, expressing or appreciating the ludicrous 
or absurdly incongruous elements in ideas, 
situations, happenings, or acts; droll imagi- 
nation or its expression;— distinguished from 
wit as less purely intellectual and having 
more kindly sympathy with human nature 
and as often blended with pathos. 

Second, it is that quality in a happening, 
an action, a situation, or an expression of 
ideas, which appeals to a sense of the ludi- 
crous or absurdly incongruous; comicality, 
fun; as the humor of his plight; the humor 
of the book. 

In Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard 
Dictionary one finds: 

Humor is the sportive exercise of the imag- 
ination that is apparent in the choice and 
treatment of an idea or a theme, and that 
delights in the incongruous, the ludicrous, 
and the droll; distinguished from wit by 
greater sympathy, geniality and pleasantry 
and less of intellectual subtlety and cold 
analysis. 

Thackeray wrote: “I should call hu- 
mor...a mixture of love and wit.” 

George Elliot wrote: “Humor draws its 
materials from situations or characteristics. 
Wit seizes an unexpected and complex 
relation. Humor is chiefly representative 
and descriptive....Wit is brief and sud- 
den, and sharply defined as a crystal; it 
does not make pictures, it is not fantas- 
tic ” 

Philosophers and writers of all times 
have tried to imprison in words the mean- 
ing of humor. But humor is like a 
running brook. When you imprison, it 
is no longer a brook but a pond. 

By far the outstanding exposition of 
humor is the book already mentioned, Thi 
Sense of Humor, by Max Eastman. Every 
person who wants to tell jokes or to sell 
them should obtain a copy of this delightful 
book and read it carefully. 
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According to Eastman, humor is a com- 
panion of play. It comes into being with 
playful disappointment, a disappointment 
which for some reason can be taken play- 
fully. Success in play is fun but failure is 
funny. Thus when a comic strip character 
“gets away with” a naively brazen or 
ignorant ambition, it is funny; when he 
fails and is seen, in the last picture, bounc- 
ing out on his head, that is funny. The 
bouncing on his head cannot hurt him any 
more than it can hurt a celluloid doll; it 
is just in play. It is fun to witness deserved 
disappointment, funny in that the disap- 
pointment is harmless. In the words of 
Rabelais, the comic playwright, humor is 
“a certain jollity of mind, pickled in the 
scorn of fortune.” 

A joke, according to Max Eastman, is 
a “gem-like moment in experience, created 
by the exact coincidence of a playful shock 
or disappointment or a genuine satisfac- 
tion.” 

That people have been aware of the 
“gem-like” quality of experience in a joke 
is shown by the English language itself. 
The: word “joke” comes from the Latin 
“jocus.” And from the original Latin word 
“jocus’ also come the word “jewel” (or 
gem), the word “juggle,” the French word 
“jouer” (to play), and the word “jeop- 
ardy.” All these offshots of the meaning 
of “jocus” are compressed into the mod- 
ern word “joke.” 

Of the countless philosophers and writers 
who have tried to explain what makes 
people laugh—and even the great psychol- 
ogist Freud wrote a book on humor—none 
have been able to analyze the joke as a 
chemist would analyze a compound, telling 
what it contains and how it is made. 

But Max Eastman, although he ridicules 
the idea of trying to classify jokes or to 
define the meaning exactly, lays down a 
number of suggestions about the nature of 
jokes. Until you have read this book, the 
following summary. will be a guide: 


Next month Mr. Bowles will discuss markets for humor. 
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1. There must be real engagement of 
the interest of the person who is expected 
to laugh. This eliminates “kidding.” It 
suggests the value of putting the story in 
the mouth of a famous person. Marriage 
and operations, being within the experience 
of so many people, are thus “sure-fire’’ 
fields for jokes. 


2. The feeling aroused in the person 
who is expected to laugh must not be too 
strong and deep. Consequently irreligious 
or obscene jokes, besides being unprintable, 
would cause resentment. 


3. A joke must be simple and natural. 
When a joke is far-fetched or cumbersome 
to tell, it is better left alone. Sometimes 
the difficulty of a clumsy joke-teller is in 
itself funny. Ed Wynne, the actor, used 
to tell only the dullest and stalest jokes 
he could find, but he told them with such 
inane relish that the audience laughed, not 
at the jokes, but at him. 


4. A joke must always give satisfac- 
tion equal to any disappointment. There is 
something more to this than merely the 
happy ending. Take the story of the lion- 
hunter, as told by himself: 


One day I was starting through the bush 
with my gun under my arm when what 
should I see but a huge lion crouching to 
spring at me. Well sir, I lit my pipe and 
before I could put the gun to my shoulder 
that lion had leaped at me. But he was 
such a huge fellow and so supple that he 
sprang completely over my head and, landing 
beyond, rolled over and over in the grass. 
Well sir, I could have died laughing at that 
lion, he looked so shame-faced. In his humil- 
iation he ran away with his tail between his 
legs and I felt so sorry for him I didn’t 
have the heart to fire a shot. A few hours 
later what should I see, down in a little 
valley, but that self-same lion—practicing 
shorter leaps! 


The disappointment in this story is that 
the lion was allowed to get away, but the 
satisfaction is in that he turned out to be 
a very intelligent and conscientious lion. 
He has sold 


many “jokes for cash” while engaged in advertising and publishing work. 
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REALISM REGAINED 


By Ross SAGENDORPH 


“PQUT why,” asked V. Sackville West, 

“do you think our audience interested 
in the difficulties our family had with the 
plumbing in the manor house? After all, 
you know, we could discuss the library or 
the gardens.” 

“Well, you see, my dear,” Husband 
Nicholson amiably replied, “People now- 
adays find the uncomfortable facts of life 
more real.” 

To the writer, this was the most signi- 
ficant of the interchanges which occurred 
between these two eminent personalities 
during their recent lecture-discussion of 
“changes in English Social Life,” in the 
ballroom of the Boston Hotel Statler. For 
within those few lines were presented not 
only two distinct points of view, but also 
an apt connotation for the word “real.” 
Apt, because it seemed to describe so ac- 
curately that attitude or pose toward 
realism common to all literary circles. 

Of course, authors have never held a 
monopoly on the word. It has been used by 
diplomats, artists, farmers, laborers, oste- 
opaths, congressmen, and explorers. But 
literary people in general seem to have ap- 
propriated, at some date in the past, this 
word “realism” as a tag to be attached to 
an attitude toward life. 

And these writers, critics, publishers, 
reviewers, and hangers-on may have been 
entirely justified in this bold appropriation. 
Had not some sage written “that it was 
only in our old age that we really came to 
know the meaning of words’? Certainly 
those in the writing trades can be said to 
have been on the very tips of the trees of 
Time in that respect. Then again, any one 
familiar with the dictionaries knows how 
many times the writers are referred to 
when the meaning of a word must be made 
clear. 


Justified or not, however, the people will 
stand about so much from a ruling class 
and no more. There are certain of their 
private rights which may not be trodden 
upon. There come times when even the 
army will revolt, when a monarchy must 
be overthrown, and when a beer king must 
be jailed. In this case, it would seem as 
if a dominating literary clique or clan is 
soon to find its popularity on the wane. 

If the realists were all as amiable as Mr. 
Nicholson about their realism, perhaps they 
could go on with very little likelihood of 
ever being overthrown. But they are not 
amiable. Like almost all other intolerable 
tyrants, monarchists, and oligarchs, they 
are foolish enough to continue to force 
upon their subjects insult after insult. 

They would have us believe that ugliness, 
vice, and sophistication are more represen- 
tative of life than beauty, virtue, and sim- 
plicity. They set up for us as gods the 
Messrs. Dreiser, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Wolfe, O’Neil, and sometimes Lewis. Emile 
Zola is made a George Washington or an 
Abraham Lincoln. Extending their decrees 
into the daily papers, the drama, the music 
halls, the cinema houses, the art galleries, 
and everyday table talk, they would force 
us into thinking that nothing can be pleasur- 
able unless it really shocks. 

Such a regime cannot last. For some 
time now there have been indications of the 
coming renaissance. Most of them seem to 
have originated, humbly enough, with the 
pithy query, “Why Write?” Just as V. 
Sackville West seems almost to have been 
casual in her interrogation of her husband, 
so we, as a people, came casually to our 
inquiry and to the answering of it without 
very much caring. But in more recent days, 
as we have become more conscious of the 
oppression forced upon us by these despots 
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of the old realism, our proletariat feelings 
are dangerously ready for one glorious 
conflagration. 

There was a time when our doubts could 
have been propagandized away by the sooth- 
sayers in the old school. ‘““To make money,” 
they might have told us, “to spread the 
faith,” “to become famous,” “to amuse 
one’s self and others,” “to irritate,” “to 
accomplish in words that which could not 
be accomplished in life,” and “to kill time.” 

We stood for those suave generalities for 
only so long. When we came to insist upon 
some response which would have pertinence 
with every writer’s mood, in every hamlet, 
town, and village, and with every author’s 
kind of belief, religious and otherwise, the 
old answers would not do. 

Wallowing about in the mud of our de- 
spair, searching bitterly in our anguish for 
any solid bit of ground, we hit upon, almost 
by chance, a block of veritable foundation 
rock. It was Walter Pater’s definition of 


all writing : “the accommodation of the writ- 
ten symbol to the vision within.” Later, 


we found in our Bible (John: Ch. 1, V. 1) 
“In the Beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” After that, some one threw us a 
Ruskin and we were told to “Write and 
after you have attained to some control 
over the instrument, you will find that you 
write yourself down whether you will or 
not.” 

Unwittingly, we had progressed far by 
then. Hopeless as was our cause, we did 
have the household gods of better days well 
within our doors. We had learned that 
writing had something to do with one’s 
self and one’s God and that no matter what 
we wrote something of ourselves would 
appear on the paper. 

With the rising of the mists, we found 
others groping, like ourselves, and finding 
stepping stones which would lift them, too, 
from the morass. Lee Wilson Dodd, for 
instance, was writing, “Catch yourself day- 
dreaming and see whether or not you are 
constantly striving against other people 


and overcoming them. Are you thinking in 
scenes? Are you always dramatizing your- 
self the way Ibsen did in a long series of 
sharp crises? If you are, then the elements 
of a good dramatist are within you.” 

Margaret Widdemer was saying: “The 
novel depends on one’s type of mind. In 
romantic novels one is really in love with 
one’s heroine. One really lives, as in a 
trance, when one writes. But whether the 
trance be manneristic like that of Katherine 
Brush, or picaresque like Priestly’s, or 
psychologistic like that of Virginia Woolf, 
all depends upon one’s type of mind.” 

We saw how there were purely descrip- 
tive artists like Amy Lowell, and, at the 
opposite pole, those of unalloyed abstraction, 
like Edwin Arlington Robinson. It became 
clear that for every kind of writer and 
writer’s state of mind, there was the one 
proper medium of expression: the news- 
paper column for Walter Lippman, the 
journal for Thoreau, the play for Noel 
Coward, and the novel for Huge Walpole. 

Then, we could not help but understand 
more, namely, how any writer who was 
sincere in his art had to go through a veri- 
table orgy of self analysis. An author had 
to come sooner or later face to face with 
himself, no matter how painful that ordeal 
happened to be. If the individual was 
honest, he or she probably had to admit to 
a high degree of selfishness, lewdness, or 
sensitivity, or all these and many other 
despicable traits in addition. 

We understood how seventy-nine out of 
every hundred would-be writers, arriving 
at this level of self acquaintance, immedi- 
ately owned to very large complexes of 
inferiority and chucked away their pens. 

Thus, we see that there are some writers 
who are the realists. These authors are 
content with the admission that they them- 
selves are inferior, and, what is more de- 
pressing, that all the rest of us are inferior 
too. 

These writers are the present-day despots 
of the literary world. God, glory, sacrifice, 
patriotism, honor, courage, love, and virtue 
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are meaningless words. Intellect, debase- 
ment, selfishness, treason, scandal, fear, sex; 
and vice now have, according to the realists, 
the cogency the others lacked. 

It is at this time, or in the immediate 
future, that a revolt from this tyranny is 
beginning to gain force. Half truths or 
part truths can no longer be acceptable as 
whole truths. The great mass of the 
populace are gradually beginning to turn 
to the writers, publishers, and critics, who, 
after having written down the slothful side 
of life, are willing to insert large also’s 
and go further. 

The multitudes are comprehending how 
it is that if a man has an ugly or inferior 
life there is no one but himself to blame 
for having made it so; how if one wishes 
to live in a dirty, unclean house, all one 
has to do is to refrain from cleaning it; in 
short, to a realization of that old, cld truth, 
“Life is what you make it.” 

Sinclair Lewis, idol of the old regime, 
literary politician sine gua non, has already 
shown a change of heart. In Ann Vickers 
he has made an attempt at catching the 
sympathies of the enlightened masses. He 
asks in all solemnity, “If not jails, what is 
better?” He even goes on to suggest ways 
and means of improvement in our penal 
system. He gives us the dusty facts of 
prison life even as Ernest Hemingway 
presented the facts of a war. But Sinclair 
Lewis goes further than Hemingway does. 
He gives some indication of having thought 
the problem of criminology all the way 
through. But he has flirted far too strenu- 
ously with the old leaders to have his 
record remain altogether clear, and it may 
be that this change of heart is not 
altogether sincere. 

As time goes on, as this renaissance be- 
comes more clear and the regaining of 
realism more evident, the literary clans and 
tribes will probably come to the admission 
that writing is a way of life, that the proc- 
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ess of reconstruction is for any one a life- 
long undertaking, that a truly finished 
structure becomes visible to not more than 


one or two in any generation. 


Some, they will point out, can finish 


certain rooms, staircases, or pictures for 


their walls; for example, Stephen Leacock’s 
story of the man in the bank, Jerome K. 
Jerome’s Three Men in a boat, and Owen 
Wister’s Virginian. But, they will ask, how 
many times in every hundred years do we 
find an Aristotle, a Plutarch, a Shakespeare, 
a Dante, a Tolstoy, or even an Emerson? 

Men like these, we will be toid, have 
arrived, not necessarily at the puritanical 
standard set up for them by their own 
home towns but at some goal of artistic 
perfection as determined by their own 
artistic standards. These are artists who 
destroyed or had destroyed for them their 
illusions, who learned the reality of them- 
selves and the universe around them and 
who builded and completed their own great 
works of art on the foundation stones of 
these austere realities. 

Actors, shoemakers, farmers, and boiler- 
makers, the whole width and breath of our 
civilization will probably join in the com- 
plete overthrow of the old realists. Our 
people will become alive to some innate 
sense of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice. To all of us, in quick succession, 
will come the “moments to decide.” The 
really big things in life such as morality, 
religion, and virtue will become the tests 
of worth. 

Pater will be seized upon again and 
made the dictator. His words of wisdom 
will be embedded in gold on palace walls, 
“Style is the transcript of your sense of 
fact rather than the fact itself. And crea- 
tive writing will be good writing only in 
so far as it represents your soul, your 
specific personalities in its preferences, 
volitions, and powers.” 
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MANUFACTURING THE WRITER 


By ERNest BRENNECKE, JR. 


“ A RT cannot be taught.” It is strange 

that this assertion is seldom applied to 
instruction in music, painting or architec- 
ture. Everyone seems to realize that here a 
divine inspiration and the supervised mas- 
tery of a complex technique have always 
worked hand in hand. An _ elementary 
knowledge of the gamut was not a sufficient 
foundation for Palestrina’s polyphonic ed- 
ifices or for the interwoven sonorities of 
Wagner’s scores. The frescoes of Michel- 
angelo, the churches of Christopher Wren, 
the paintings of Cezanne—even the cos- 
tumes of Paul Poiret and the dishes con- 
trived by Oscar of the Waldorf—nobody 
tries to account for these masterpieces 
without considering the long and arduous 
teaching and apprenticeship to which the 
masters had been -subjected. No one is 
foolish enough to suppose that we can turn 
our high school graduates loose and expect 
them to compose symphonies or bas-reliefs 
without further ado. Yet we do somehow 
expect at least a number of them to go right 
ahead and deliver American tragedies in 
prose and verse. The teacher who proposes 
to develop their merest literacy into the first 
approaches to genuine literature is assured 
that his efforts will be superfluous or worse. 


Why is literature thus singled out as 
owing everything to a charming and prov- 
idential afflatus? It may be simply because 
there has until recently been very little 
professional instruction in the “higher 
branches” of writing. We lack a pedagogic 
tradition for the writing of novels or epic 
poems. Many of our novelists and poets are 
self-taught simply because no teachers were 
ever accessible to them. It is natural for 
them and for their admirers to deny both 
the efficacy and the possibility of instruction. 
“What my grandfather, or my hero, did 
without, others can also do without.” 

Again, advanced technical skill in litera- 


ture is supposed to develop by itself 
because language, unlike other artistic media, 
is used by everyone every day. Everyone, 
supposedly, has the necessary means as soon 
as he can make himself understood, and he 
seems to get an abundance of training every 
time he writes a letter or opens his mouth 
and suffers his vocal cords to vibrate. But 
the common speech that we hear and the 
letters that come to us in the mail tell us 
eloquently enough that unchecked speaking 
and writing do not result in literature. It 
is perhaps fortunate that we do not live 
in a mad world peopled only by Miltons and 
Bernard Shaws. “You can learn to write 
only by writing incessantly” is scarcely even 
a half-truth. 

Therefore, as popular reasoning goes, 
since every literate person has the skill and 
the practice, it is apparent that only the 
Muse of Letters (whom we cannot explain, 
and whom only a bit of deep breathing and 
a mystical mood will enable us to ap- 
prehend) descends upon this one and that, 
overlooking every simple Peter Blimp and 
capriciously creating a Theodore Dreiser 
here and a Robert Frost there. Teachers 
can only correct verbless sentences and 
comma errors, and had better cease flirting 
with Calliope. 

This fallacy can be instantly recognized 
as a rather luscious sentimentality. It is an 
enchanting and easy explanation, and a 
grand excuse for the facile, the inept and 
the lazy. It is used by the indolent and 
unskillful teacher to excuse his failures, and 
by the weak and incompetent writer to dull 
the voice of ambition. 

Some reservations must of course be of- 
fered. I do not claim that even the most 
gifted teacher can make a Shakespeare out 
of any soda-jerker. And I am ready to 
admit the dangers of overinstruction. Pos- 
sibly Gower and Lydgate might have written 
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better poetry had they trusted their impulses 
more than they did the schools, and tech- 
nical instruction might have damaged the 
output of Bunyan and Burns, had they 
listened to it. Genius and natural aptitude 
cannot be created out of nothing by teach- 
ing. But they can be discovered and 
released and trained. Undiscovered, sup- 
pressed and untrained talent has undoubt- 
edly been carried mute to many a country 
churchyard. Competent teaching may well 
prevent such tragedy. “In this sense the 
word “manufacture” may be fairly applied 
to the process, for ‘“‘manufacture,” as I 
understand it, means the shaping of raw 
material into the more or less finished prod- 
uct. The raw material is the experience and 
the natural talent of the student ; the finished 
product is the resultant literature. 

But enough of theorizing. The palpable 
fact is at hand: literary talent is actually 
being discovered, released and trained in 
our present American system of higher 
education. How is this being done? The 
teaching of “English” in our elementary 
and secondary schools, sketchy as it often 
is, does take care of the barest necessities 
for the workaday functions of the language. 
It develops the ability to compose sentences 
that often make some sort of sense and do 
not distort meanings beyond all recognition. 
Intelligent high school graduates can 
generally converse successfully and write 
letters which can be read without acute 
distress. Many of them have learned to 
spell and punctuate, to use verbs, and even 
to discriminate between prepositions and 
conjunctions. 

This is the point at which our colleges 
and universities and schools of writing 
begin their manufacture of talent. In de- 
scribing the process, I shall limit myself to 
the procedure followed at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in which I have had experience, 
for seven years as student and for twelve 
years as teacher. Here instruction in writ- 
ing is given chiefly in the extension depart- 
ments known as University Classes. The 
first and in many ways the crucial stage 
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through which student writers are sent is 
the course known as Freshman English or 
“English A,” now fairly well standardized 
in all American colleges. English A fulfils 
three functions. First, it completes the job 
of increasing our literate population. Every 
student who survives it is guaranteed to 
speak and write at least clearly, if not elo- 
quently. If he cannot do so after producing 
some 25,000 words under detailed super- 
vision and criticism, he is given up, and 
doubtless achieves eminence in_ politics. 
Second, it discovers lack of talent. Students 
who display no marked ability in any one 
of the several branches of composition in 
which it experiments.are encouraged to fix 
their hopes on non-literary careers. Third, 
it begins to develop talent where talent 
shows. 

English A usually 
simplest exercises in the transcript of 
sensations. The students are trained to 
sensitize themselves to what they see, hear, 
taste, smell and feel, and to express such 
experiences so vividly as to re-create them 
for the reader, in a purely objective way, 
without comment or interpretation. They 
often find this process of translation from 
sense impression to image, from image to 
word, more complicated than it is thought 
to be, and far more exciting. Some of 
them already show signs of ability in han- 
dling dialogue and gesture, in imagist poetry 
or in fictional word-painting. The course 
continues with practice in the combination 
of facts given by separate experiences into 
logical inferences. Thus the students learn 
to present information with accuracy and 
fairness. They are urged to be entertaining 
as well as informative, and they discover 
the devices which keep their readers awake 
and those which bore them most swiftly. 

After this purely objective treatment of 
the world, the students are required to 
develop introspective methods. The writing 
of childhood recollections serves to awaken 
their memories ; they pry into their own mo- 
tives and their own conditioning in order 
to write frankly and amusingly about their 
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own beliefs, emotions and performances. 
At this confessional stage, the findings of 
our colleagues in psychology are discreetly 
used, and here many students first realize 
the complexity and interest which lurks in 
the humblest human personality. Some of 
them begin to find themselves as familiar 
essayists. The next step is almost math- 
ematical. Arguing from three known 
quantities, the student’s actions, his own 
mental processes, and the actions of other 
persons, he is enabled to grasp something 
of that fascinating unknown: the mental 
processes of others. Character sketches and 
stories follow, and dramatists and novelists 
may now begin to bud. Finally, more 
ambitious discussions of burning problems 
are undertaken, in which discussions there 
is often developed an intelligent and philo- 
sophical handling of experience, fact and 
logic—a handling which will also make its 
appeal to any alert reader. After such a 
course, both the teacher and the student 
can tell whether any further efforts to create 
literature will be worth while. 

The process of weeding out the ungifted 
continues, nevertheless, in the so-called 
“special courses in writing for publication” 
which follow, and in which large numbers 
of mature persons are enrolled. Here 
among the many who are destined to suc- 
ceed, we find a sprinkling of those pitiable 
men and women with the tragic itch to see 
their names in print and without further 
qualification for winning the kind of fame 
and fortune upon which their hearts are 
set. Here that pathetic cry resounds: “I 
have always wanted to be a writer !”—with 
its implied sequel: “I’m ever so willing; 
just tell me what to do!” Talent generally 
does not wail in this fashion, being too 
busily absorbed in production. But some- 
times it does, and is properly comforted. 
Sometimes the untalented allow themselves 
to be convinced, and, gratefully lose their 
itch in more feasible careers. Sometimes 
they refuse to be discouraged and keep try- 
ing. Rarely.a teacher makes the biggest 
possible mistake: he lives to see the bitter 


day when a student whom he has discour- 
aged wins acclaim for a masterpiece. 

To deal with all these trying and delicate 
situations, the teachers of the more special- 
ized branches must be able to draw upon 
uncommon resources of tact. Their profes- 
sional equipment, moreover, must satisfy 
unusually exacting standards. They should 
have experience as professional writers 
themselves, and they should also be sound 
scholars and educators. At Columbia, for 
instance, the courses in fiction writing are 
entrusted to several teachers who are both 
best-selling novelists and Ph. D’s. Play- 
writing is handled by a scholar and author 
of a Pulitzer prize drama. All over the 
country, successful practitioners of litera- 
ture—poets, editors, essayists—are being 
enticed into the faculties of universities and 
schools, and teachers of composition are 
winning more ‘and more recognition as 
authors in their own right. The long divorce 
between theory and practice, between in- 
struction and production, seems at last to be 
giving way to a genuine reconciliation. The 
beneficial effect upon both education and 
literature can hardly be measured as yet, 
but it is certain to achieve surprising pro- 
portions within the next generation. 

The typical subsidiary activities of our 
Columbia student writers may serve to give 
some inkling of this change for the better. 
The student dramatists, working with their 
own local company of producers and actors, 
have seen several of their plays go down 
to successful runs on Broadway. During 
the last year, some forty or fifty novels, 
ranging from the merely competent to the 
widely admired, were written and published 
hy faculty and students. And countless 
short stories, poems and articles. A club 
has been organized, before which eminent 
men and women of letters have gladly dis- 
coursed intimate and enlightening shop talk. 
The club has published nine annual volumes 
of otiginal work, by way of demonstrating 
not only success but quality. A monthly 
magazine for writers is published, one 
which emphasizes not only ways and means 
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of acquiring checks instead of rejection 
slips, but also the attainment of sound 
zsthetic values. Such activities are by no 
means peculiar to Columbia. They are 
spreading all over the country. 

A good word should be added for the 
teaching of writing by correspondence. Of 
course such teaching has been abused, as 
has every other educational device while 
still in the stage of novelty. The abuses 
have been tellingly exposed of late. But 
the realization that there are dishonest 
“schools of writing” by which the unfor- 
tunate incompetent is defrauded of his 
hard-earned cash should not cloud our 
recognition that the writer who received 
honest and pertinent criticism of his manus- 
cript by mail is getting something of value. 
Speaking as one who has spent many an 
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hour, during seven years, perspiring over the 
efforts of struggling writers from Minnea- 
polis to Yokohama, and composing letters 
of discouragement, acclaim and admonition, 
I can safely declare that I would have prof- 
ited as a home-study student, had I only 
been one fifteen years ago. 

All this literary training should do seme- 
thing to stem the flow of hopeless manu- 
script back and forth through the United 
States postal system. It should gradually 
improve the quality of the copy which does 
attain publication. It should make for 
greater competence in the every day, non- 
literary use of our language. It should 
prevent the dragging-out of many a frus- 
trated career. It should make the world 
happier. In brief, writing can be, and is, 
taught. 


author and the Commonweal. 





DOLLAR PULLERS FOR ODD MINUTES 


By HaroLtp EMERY 


N every writer’s experience, or at least 

in every beginner’s experience, there 
come times when inspiration will not work, 
when the proper writing mood for longer 
or more serious work will not come. Then 
there are those mere fragments of time in 
which a longer article or story could not 
be completed. 

At such times it is convenient to have a 
list of markets for short items—household 
hints, fact items and fillers, anecdotes, short 
cuts, and similar brief material—which 
require only a few minutes of time to 
think out and work up. The dollars, half 
dollars and other small amounts which 
these items bring will do much to keep the 
stamp box full and to buy little odds and 
ends of this and that for which one often 
lacks the change. Moreover, there are .a 
great many magazines using these short 
items either in special departments, as a 
result of contests, or as fillers at the end 
of some longer article. 


There is almost endless variety to what 
one may write: garden hints, holiday sug- 
gestions, mechanical “kinks” and short cuts, 
kitchen and household “how” items, humor, 
and “Letters from Readers” giving opin- 
ions, criticisms, etc. These little items do 
not have to be mailed out as soon as they 
are written. In fact, it may be best to write 
them as one has time or ideas, and then 
once a month or so pick out those which 
go together and send them off to a possible 
market. Some, of course, would be written 
with a particular market in mind and 
would be mailed immediately. 

Usually, I find it best to write these short 
items at once, when I think of them, as it 
takes no more time to write them on the 
typewriter than to make full notes. Leaving 
a sheet of paper in the typewriter at all 
times may help, -so that no time need_ be 
spent in preparation if one is in a hurry. 

Following are a few of the markets 
which buy this type of material. I have not 
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mentioned contests, except those which are 
continuous, running from month to month. 
Nor have I covered the entire field of 
magazines, as new markets are continually 
appearing for these short items, and some 
old ones are closing their doors. These do, 
however, suggest some of the possibilities. 

Grit—Williamsport, Pa., pays a dollar 
for each accepted idea for its “Woman’s 
Exchange” department, and also one dollar 
for each brief letter or article in its 
“People’s Forum” department. The first 
must be under 75 words; the second within 
a 150-word limit. 

Tue Instructor—514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York, pays one dollar each 
for articles of not more than 300 words for 
its “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club” 
page. These should show “originality in 
initiating new teaching methods or in plan- 
ning and executing an interesting piece of 
work.” No manuscripts are returned. 

Kansas FARMER—Topeka, Kans., has a 
“Housekeeper’s Helpchest” department 
which pays one dollar per item. Unused 
material is not returned. 

NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE—Augusta, Me., 
pays one dollar each for items up to 300 
or more words used in “The Piece Bag” 
department, but does not return unused 
manuscripts. 

Woman’s WorLD—222 W. 39th Street, 
New York City, uses “jokes, recipes, and 
homemaking ideas for saving time, money, 
and labor” on its ““Postman’s Whistle” page. 
Each item used gets fifty cents; and it 
should be under 100 words. 

THe AmericAN Home—244 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has recently incor- 
porated a “Dollar Ideas” department similar 
to the above three. 

SuccessFUuL FarMinG—Des Moines, I[a., 
uses short items and suggestions for its 
“All Around the Farm” page, paying two 
dollars for each one. 

True. Story Macazine—1926 Broad- 
way, New York City, pays two dollars 
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holds monthly criticism contests. Details of 
the contests are given in each issue of the 
magazine. 

True RoMANCES—at the same address, 
and most of the other McFadden magazines 
also hold monthly criticism and sometimes 
other contests. It pays to watch this group 
of magazines. 

All of the “Popular Mechanics” type of 
magazines use a great many short illustrat- 
ed news items, mechanical hints and kinks, 
and brief illustrated construction articles of 
original time and labor saving devices. The 
addresses of the principal ones are: 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS— 
100 Park Place, New York City. 

ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS—1411 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo., which tries to 
serve as a “Popular Mechanics for readers 
in rural districts.” 

Mopern MECHANIx—529 S. Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

PopuLcak MecHANnics—200 Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Poputak SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Most of the screen magazines have 
readers’ criticism departments, under one 
name or another, which pay from one dol- 
lar up for brief letters in criticism of 
recent films. Better see the particular 
magazines on the newsstands for the cur- 
rent offers and the type of letter used. 

If you keep your eyes open in scanning 
market notes and current magazines, you 
will be able to add many other markets to 
this list, including some regional magazines 
and newspapers. Then there are the humor 
magazines on which I have tried not to 
touch, the trade magazines, and many 
others which may offer some opportunity 
in the field of your more regular writing 
activities. 

By building up this market list to suit 
your own needs and then using those scraps 
of odd time to do this kind of work, many 
wasted minutes can be turned into working 


each for “Handy Household Hints” and dollars. 
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CLUB LANES THAT LEAD TO JOURNALISM 


By Irene H. 


HE most convincing way of introducing, 
to would-be writers, club lanes that may 
lead eager seekers to their desired goal of 
journalism will, perhaps, be to ask them to 
follow one traveler over such a lane. 
The lane which led me io a staff position 
on a newspaper, and to the opening of 
magazine pages to my articles, was a very 
humble one indeed. I was not born with 
a pen in my hand nor a typewriter in the 
offing. I did not spend my girlhood looking 
at the moon as an inspiration for poems. 
The moon, on crisp winter evenings in my 
home town in Vermont, served a much 
more romantic purpose than could have been 
expressed, at least by me, in verse. 
The only qualifications for writing which 
I can claim to have been mine by birth- 
right are the ones which I mentioned in 
my article in THe Writer for October as 
important equipment for writing: A fair 
knowledge of the English language, a 
frequent desire to express myself in a lucid 
manner, a real love for people and affairs, 
and an insatiable curiosity about everything 
“above and below,” that made me akin to 
the man of whom Sam Walter Foss wrote: 
He wanted to know how God made the worl’ 
Out er nothin’ at all, 
W’y it wasn’t made square, like a block or a brick, 
Stid er roun’, like a ball, 
How it managed to stay held up in the air, 
An’ w’y it don’t fall; 
All sich kin’ er things, above an’ below, 
He wanted to know. 


I have always been willing to work hard 
through some discouragements, if I felt that 
the subject I was pursuing was worth the 
effort. That quality has been of inestimable 
value to me when rejection slips have been 
too numerous. 

So you see I was not a “born writer.” 
The fact that I have not created any great 
stit in journalistic or literary circles probably 
attests to’ that: ‘But the joy that I have 


experienced in writing, and the letters of 


appreciation, some two thousand of them, 
which I have received from women ih all 
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parts of the world, as a result of my essays 
and articles, have taught me that the writing 
art is one of the most powerful, most far- 
reaching, and most satisfying of the arts. 

It might be as well, for the sake of 
honesty, to admit that a regular salary 
check and some free-lance rewards do help 
tremendously to keep the fires of inspira- 
tion and ambition burning. 

The lane through which I entered the 
highway of journalism opened out from 
the shelves in my vegetable cellar, and the 
exit was cut for me by the woman’s club 
in my home town. 

I shall not, in this article, take you 
through the numerous turns, detours, and 
byways which I traveled. If readers of 
THE WRITER are sufficiently interested to 
ask for the story I shall be glad to include 
it in a subsequent article. Suffice it to say, 
now, that it was in the early days of the 
cold-pack method of canning fruits and 
vegetables that I determined to learn all that 
I could about food preservation. 

I had no thought beyond my own family, 
the pleasure that I would derive from having 
a better understanding of dietetics, and the 
satisfaction I would experience in survey- 
ing, on my shelves, quarts and quarts of 
well-preserved products. 

My ambition was, of course, a purely 
selfish one, and did not in the least include, 
even in its farthest reaches of imagination, 
anything of writing. 

Nevetheless, that was the lane which led 
me, through devious turnings and twistings, 
to writing as a daily occupation, although 
| have written not more than six or eight 
articles bearing directly upon food preser- 
vation in the more than eight years that | 
have been actively engaged in journalism. 

If stich a homely lane, surrounded by 
such commonplace objects as cook stoves, 
fresh vegetables, and preserving jars, and 
blazed by a club department through a maze 
of daily routine tasks, can open vistas of 
beauty and service, what may reasonably 
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be expected of the more spectacular club 
departments, such as Art, Music, Literature, 
Education, or the possibly broader depart- 
ments of Community Service, American- 
ization, Public Health, Social and Industrial 
Conditions, all of which lead directly to 
the department of International Relations 
with its programs relating to the League 
of Nations and world friendliness in all 
its phases? 

Then there is the department of Con- 
servation of Our Natural Resources, which 
has among its varied interests, public parks, 
recreation areas, tree planting and garden 
projects, roadside beautification and a study 
of billboard advertising along the highways. 

First and last is the department of Press 
and Publicity. This is the broad highway 
leading to journalism, which is open, in 
most clubs, to any woman who is willing 
to work faithfully for the remuneration of 
“Thank you,” while she is serving her ap- 
prenticeship. She will consider carefully 
the rules of the newspapers for which she 
is reporting club activities, remembering 
always that some papers use reports of 
events that have occurred, while others 
accept advance notices only; and she can 
learn to write newspaper copy in such a 
way as to cause the city editor to say, 
“Bring that woman into the office, I want 
to talk with her.” 

There are, I believe, but two reasons why 
there are not many more writers numbered 
among club women than is now the case. 
First, there is the failure to recognize the 
club as a training school. It is true that 
one naturally tires of long apprenticeship, 
but club work, as it is organized today, is 
a volunteer service. It offers rich rewards, 
including enlarged friendships, clearer vi- 
sions, broader horizons. Seldom does one 
receive financial reward for club work, no 
matter how strenuous it may be. But who- 
ever did receive pay, in dollars and cents, 
for attending school? Who is paid for 
receiving the finest possible training for a 
career which may bring both happiness and 
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financial recognition ? 


That is the kind of 
education which may be acquired by the 


right sort of pupil in the club training 
school. 


The other reason is the failure to recog- 
nize, hidden in committee work and depart- 
ment study, the material for which editors 
are eagerly waiting. 

I recently sat enthralled as I listened to 
a report given by the chairman of the 
department of Community Service in a club. 
That report contained all the human inter- 
est of a best-seller. There was pathos in 
the story of little Dina Soldina, a sweet, 
but terribly cold, little Italian girl, who had 
landed with her parents on the shores of 
the United States on a bitter winter’s day. 
She had come from sunny Italy, meagerly 
clothed and dreadfully frightened. 


There was humor which could have been 
worked into a delightful character sketch 
in the old man who had fifty cents, so ‘he 
“reckoned he didn’t need to work yet-a- 
while.” 


With names and localities disguised that 
report contained essays, short story plots, 
poems, and many articles. It was simply 
“accepted with thanks, and filed with the 
secretary.” In imagination I saw potential 
editors gnashing their teeth. 


Not long ago I sat with some friends at 
a tea table on the porch of a summer home, 
and listened to a woman tell, with great 
charm and lucidity, of a lecture that she 
had heard at a recent club meeting. After 
quoting a startling statement which the 
speaker had made she said, “What do you 
think of that? I have been mulling it over 
in my mind, and I have wondered if...” 
And then followed a talk which contained 
essay material that might have delighted a 
Montaigne or a Christopher Morley. The 
speaker was entirely unconscious that she 
was giving us an essay; she was simply 
voicing, most informally, some thoughts 
that had come to her in the course of her 
musings. 

As I arose to leave I said to her, “You 





have given us a most delightful omy. Why 
don’t you write it?” 

“Oh, I can’t write,” was her veal. “You 
use it if it is any good.” 


” 
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I did, but the check which I received for 
it might just as well have been hers. She 
gave me all of the ideas, all that I did was 
to adjust them to essay form, and type them. 





WAGES, PRICES AND EMPLOYMENT 


By ARTHUR M. CHASE 


This Argument presented in behalf of the National Association of Book 
Publishers at the Graphic Arts Code Hearing in Washington is of 
especial interest to every writer of books. 


REPRESENT the National Association of 

Book Publishers, an organization of 
what is currently known as trade publishers. 
Their publications include fiction, biogra- 
phy, poetry, juveniles and the great mass 
of books which are distributed to the public 
through bookstores. Among the members 
of this Association are Harper and Brothers, 
Appleton, Dodd, Mead and Company, J. 
B. Lippincott Company—houses which 
have been in existence for generations— 
and many more amounting to some sixty- 
eight publishing houses in all. 

With the exception of two or three, these 
publishing houses own no plants and have 
no direct contact with labor. All the proc- 
esses which go into the manufacture of a 
book, from the time an author’s manuscript 
is turned over to a compositor until the 
completed product is delivered to a pub- 
lisher’s warehouse—the composition, elec- 
trotyping, photo-engraving, printing and 
binding—are performed by independent 
printers and binders, most of whom are 
members of the Book Manufacturers 
Institute, which is largely represented at 
this hearing. 

But while publishers whom I represent 
do not themselves go into the manufacture 
of books, and do not directly come into 
contact with labor nor with the represen- 
tatives of labor represented here, never- 
theless, in an indirect way they exert a 
powerful influence upon the problem which 
is before this hearing. When times are 
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good and the market for books is active, 
publishers increase their output, and thus 
provide more work for compositors, print- 
ers and binders. When times are bad, and 
the market for books is restricted, pub- 
lishers must draw in their horns and reduce 
their undertakings. To what extent the 
depression has affected the book publishing 
business, these figures, taken from the 
Biennial Census of Book Manufacturers 
made by the Department of Commerce, will 
show : 

In 1927 the total number of books 
manufactured in this country was 219,00),- 
000 copies, in 1929, 235,000,000; and in 
1931, 154,000,000. The figures for 1933 
cannot of course be available until next 
year, but taking the experience of individual 
publishers whose output this year is far 
behind that of 1931, the number of books 
manufactured in this country during the 
current year will not be more than 50 per 
cent of the output four years ago. And 
again, the production of new titles, which 
is the measure of book composition, fell 
10 per cent between 1931 and 1932, and 
20 per cent for the first eight months of 
1933 as compared with 1932, or 30 per 
cent in two years. 

Right here is one explanation of the fact 
that there are unemployed printers and bind- 
ers, that most book manufacturing plants 
are on part-time basis, with, as a conse- 
quence, part-time work for their employees. 

One fundamental purpose of the Nationa! 
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Industrial Recovery Act is to reduce unem- 
ployment. To obtain this end, the repre- 
sentatives of labor at this hearing advocate 
a reduction in the working hours of those 
whom they represent from the forty hours 
per week proposed in the code submitted by 
the employers, to thirty-two or even thirty 
hours. And with this reduction in working 
hours goes a very considerable increase in 
the wage scale. 

With any attempt to reduce unemploy- 
ment the publishers are in hearty sympathy. 
We are all of us sick of the depression, with 
all the suffering and privation that has come 
in its train. But before the code under 
consideration is adopted, it would be well 
to look carefully into the effect these pro- 
posals for less work and more wages will 
have on the very people whom their rep- 
resentatives hope to benefit. If the result 
is an increased output, more workers and 
better wages, well and good. But if the 
result is a still further diminished output, 
with still less work to go around—not so 
good. 

Where an employing printer is faced with 
increased labor costs, he passes the increase, 
or a part of it, on to his customer, who is 
the publisher. When an employing book 
binder is faced with increased labor costs, 
he passes the increase, or part of it, on to 
his customer, the publisher. Already the 
publisher is paying more for his paper, for 
his cotton cloth for book covers, and for 
other materials. If, in addition, he is going 
to be handed a generous increase in the 
cost of labor, so that composition, electro- 
typing, printing and binding are going to 
be far more expensive than at present, what 
will be the result? 

The obvious recourse in an industry 
faced with higher costs is to pass them on 
to the ultimate consumer. But the book 
publishing business is a peculiar industry. 
For one thing, it is a luxury business. If a 
man’s shoes or shirts wear out, or the 
family car goes to the junk heap, he will 
buy new shoes, new shirts and a new car 
just as soon as he is able. But not until he 
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owns new shoes, shirts, a car and many 
other things besides, will he feel able to buy 
a book. During the past four years the buy- 
ing of books has fallen off to such an 
extent that bookstores all over the country 
have gone into bankruptcy. Some of them 
had been in business for twenty-five years 
or longer. It will take time to develop new 
outlets to take the place of those which 
have disappeared. 

There is a fixed suspicion, or rather an 
obsession, on the part of the public that 
books are over-priced. Publishers may 
argue until they are black in the face that 
no one ever grew rich in the publishing 
business, but this idea still holds its ground. 
From time to time attempts have been made 
to increase the price of the two dollar and 
two-fifty novel, but they have soon been 
abandoned. 

The business of book publishing is not in 
a healthy condition. Some firms have failed ; 
some are in a precarious condition; it 
would be difficult to find one that is more 
than paying expenses. Purchases by pubiic 
libraries have decreased in 82 cities from 
$2,405,000 in 1932 to $1,510,000 during the 
same period in 1933. The average life of a 
book, the period during which it is in active 
demand, has dropped from seven to three 
months. 

Greatly increased costs of book manu fac- 
turing cannot be passed on to the ultimate 
consumer. As a result, if the book publisher 
is confronted with these greatly increased 
costs, so that the present almost non-exist- 
ing margin of profit becomes a loss, what 
course is left for him to take? Nothing, as 
I see it, but to proceed even more cautiously 
than before, and to curtail his output even 
more drastically. It will not be long before 
the results are evident in press rooms and 
binderies. And if there are fewer manu- 
scripts for compositors to work on, fewer 
plates for the electrotypers, fewer and 
smaller editions for the press room and the 
bindery, how will there be found work for 
more workers? How will unemplovment be 
reduced f 








































to be published each month. 
HUMOR AT A PREMIUM 


What is humor? Every so often this 
question comes up for discussion. Shortly 
before the manuscript by Mr. Bowles 
arrived in this office, we received the fol- 
lowing note from “Unconstrained Reader” 
in Rochester, N. Y. 


Looking over market lists that have ap- 
peared in Tue Waiter, say, where’s the list 
of Humor Markets? In other words, for the 
whole of last year this essential item in 
writing diet omitted—the salt! Jus’ try that 
once more and I take my meals elsawhere. 


We are happy to be able to meet so dire 
a threat with such helpful articles as Mr. 
Bowles has written for this month and the 
succeeding issue. 


Now Mr. F. C. McCormick, of Tucson, 
Arizona, sends this comment on the recent 
articles by Mr. Merton S. Yewdale, editor- 
in-chief of E. P. Dutton and “ompany: 


On page 231 of the August, 1933, number 
of Tue Writer you say, in part; “humor 
has no place in a work of literary art, 
whether it be a novel, a short story, or a 
poem. The greatest literary works in history 
have no humor in them whatsoever.” 

Do you remember an old jailbird who 
went by the name of Cervantes, and a fellow 
called Rabelais? Must we believe that Jom 
Jones, The Pickwick Papers, and Huckle- 
berry Finn are not “works of literary art?” 
Come on, Mr. Yewdale, say it ain’t So. 


Mr. Yewdale has accepted our invitation 
to reply to Mr. McCormick. His answer 
follows. 





THE WRITER'S FORUM 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subject. Readers of THE WRITER are also 
invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) discussing 
articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful suggestions to 
writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter from a reader 


It is a pleasure to reply to your comment 
upon my statement that “humor has no place 
in a work of literary art, whether it be a 
novel, a short story, or a poem. The great- 
est literary works of history have no humor 
in them whatsoever.” Of course, there is no 
question that Cervantes, Rabelais, Fielding, 
Dickens, and Mark Twain were humorous. 
But their works are not classed among the 
greatest literary works in history. If a per- 
son should suddenly approach you and tell 
you that you had ten seconds in which to 
name three of the greatest literary works 
in history, would you think of any of the 
books that you name? Would not the Iliad, 
the Aeneid, Paradise Lost, Les Miserables, 
or some of the great Balzac novels occur 
to you much more instantaneously and nat- 
urally? Undoubtedly, Don Quirote will 
forever hold an important place in the art 
of literature, but it never will be considered 
among the greatest. 

It is strange how much importance Anglo- 
Saxon people attach to humor. If an Eng- 
lishman is criticizing the work of a writer, 
he feels that he can pay the writer no higher 
compliment than to say that he has humor. 
We think that if a person is humorless he 
is somehow or other dull and stupid. Con- 
trariwise, we think that if he has a keen 
sense of humor he is intelligent and has quick 
wits. But these are beliefs that have no 
foundation. A person may have no sense of 
humor whatsoever and still be highly intel- 
ligent. Likewise, a person may have a quick 
sense of humor and he absolutely uninformed 
upon most things. In my article I have tried 
to make it clear that the greatest works of 
art are a part of the world of the universal. 
In the world of the universal there is no 
humor. Stand on the shore at night and 
listen to the roar of the surf, walk along a 
country road and look up at the stars, go 
deep into the wood where the silence is so 
thick that it pulsates on your own ear- 
drums, or stand out in a lonely field when 

















the snow is driving past you in the middle 
of winter—and see whether you have any 
feelings of humor. That is what I mean. 

Deep in the heart of the universal and close 
to nature herself everything is serious. Hu- 
mor is something that occurs in a special 
moment among people living together. It 
has nothing to do with the universal things. 
It is purely personal—and the greatest 
works of art, whether in literature, music, 
painting, or sculpture, transcend the per- 
sonality of the man who creates them. 1 
have not denied that there may be humor 
in works of art, because Robert Schumann, 
for instance, showed humor in some of his 
music. But what I maintain is that there 
is none in the greatest works of art. If you 
think over the names of Aristotle, Plato, 
Bach, Beethoven, Stravinsky, Michelangelo, 
Milton, Dante, you will find it impossible to 
discover the slightest evidence of humor in 
their work. 


There have been comparatively few crea- 
tive humorists in history, showing that hu- 
mor is a very rare and exceptional thing. 
Likewise, it is only the minority of people 
who have a natural sense of humor and quick 
understanding of it. The great majority, 
who think that they have a sense of humor, 
have little or none. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred people who claim that they have a 
sense of humor will turn perfectly furious 
if by any chance the humor is turned against 
them to make them seem perhaps ridiculous. 
It takes a very strong sense of humor in a 
person to enable him to laugh equally and 
enjoy humor when it is turned against him- 
self. Also, it is a most unusual person who 
can still remain humorous when everything 
in his personal life is going wrong. Humor 
is an exceptional thing and therefore it 
belongs in the world of the particular—and 
a very small world at that. 

The only point that I have sought to drive 
home is that there is no humor in the great- 
est literary works of the world—and I think 
that it is so true as to make it almost self- 
evident. 


On one point, at least, every one will 
doubtless agree: humor ts an exceptional 
thing, as Mr. Yewdale states so convinc- 
ingly. Humor also is one branch of the 
art of writing which cannot be taught. And 
in no other field of writing are there so 
few stars. That is one reason why the 
recent death of Ring Lardner is so widely 
mourned. Possibly the world appreciates 
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as never before the need of such genius. 
The New York Times says: 

“Ring Lardner illustrated in his own 
person the efficacy of laughter as a buckler 
against fate. Long months of invalidism 
preceded his untimately end, but to the last 
it is astonishing how the fountain of rich 
humor in him continued to play unim- 
paired. His latest ‘manner’ was his earliest 
manner. It showed the uprush of high 
spirits and the boisterous imagination that 
are essential requirements for admission 
into the company of Pickwick and Mark 
Twain.” 

Granted one has the gift of humor, must 
its perfect expression also be spontane- 
ous, or can the art of expressing it be 
acquired through study and practice? In 
the case of Lardner we find that bril- 
liant success was not achieved without 
labor. In the preface to The American 
Language, H. L. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan said that the discovery of the speech 
of the masses as it was spoken had to 
wait for Ring W. Lardner, a Chicago 
newspaper reporter, and added: “His writ- 
ings are a mine of authentic Americana; 
his service to etymology incomparable.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said on 
September 27: 

“His patience in seeking out the roots 
of idiom were indefatigable, and often he 
would sit for hours talking to an Italian 
barber or a Swedish gardener, studying the 
metamorphosis of English diction and 
grammar through these sources. Then he 
would spend more hours constructing a 
spelling that would indicate the etymology 
and metamorphosis and give the proper 
sound to the words and phrases. 

“Such a labor might have been of interest 
only to pedagogues and students of lan- 
guage, however, had it not been for the 
humor that ran riot in Lardner’s creative 
genius and the sharp, infallible feeling for 
character that he possessed. He had the 
artist’s infinite capacity for detail, the 
poet’s hatred of cruelty and injustice, and 
a native love of nonsense, parody and wit.” 





THE ROERICH PEACE PACT 


On November 17 and 18 the Third 
International Convention devoted to the 
worldwide endorsement of the Roerich Pact 
and Banner of Peace is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the Roerich Museum, with the pa.ticipa- 
tion of various Governments as weil as 
International Cultural organizations and 
leaders of Culture. 

The Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace, 
created and promulgated by Nicholas 
Roerich for the protection of the treasures 
of human genius, provides that all sites 
and work of cultural significance shall be 
deemed neutral by all nations and, as such, 
shail be respected in times of war or peace. 
To insure this—museums, universities, 
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churches, libraries, special collections, and 
other cultural monuments are to be marked 
by the Banner of Peace as a sign of their 
inviolability. In practice, the Roerich 
Pact and Banner of Peace has for its prec- 
edent the Red Cross. 

We sincerely hope that this cause, dedica- 
ted to better international understanding 
and Peace through Culture, wi.l have the 
support of authors everywhere. But even 
more we wish that the underlying causes 
for the necessity of this pact might be at- 
tacked by writers through books as power- 
ful as Beverly Nichols’s new volume, Cry 
Havoc! A few more such “militant primers 
of peace,” and there might be less need 
for the tremendous effort behind the plan 
of the Banner of Peace, splendid as it is. 





POETRY JOURNALS—GOOD AND BAD 


Editor, the Forum: 

“Time to run if you want to stay in the same 
place,” said the Red Queen to Alice who, after 
a frantic effort to keep up with that extra- 
ordinary queen, complained that they were still 
in the same place. 


“In our country,” said Alice, “you’d generally 
get to somewhere else—if you ran very fast for 
a long time, as we’ve been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. 
“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place. If you 
want to get somewhere else, you must run at 
least twice as fast as that.” 

It takes all the running we can do these days 
to keep up with the influx of new poetry maga- 
zines and anthologies. It seems to be a mania, 
this getting up of poetry collections. It’s con- 
tagious—like crossword puzzles and jigsaws. It 
is good...and it is bad. Readers and contrib- 
utors should stop and think a bit about it. 

Let’s take the bad points first, and get them 
out of the way. In the first place it is putting 
before the public a terrific amount of bad verse, 
and that, goodness knows, is never hard to find. 
It is encouraging those to write who have no 
business to write. Many a beginner, yearning to 
see his work in print, finds it hard to refuse a 
letter, which fulsomely praises his work and of- 
fers to include it in the anthology about to be 
published. There are absolutely no obligations. 
But to insure the success of the venture, ali 
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contributors are requested to purchase, in ad- 
vance, three copies, at so many dollars apiece. 

What a familiar sounding thing that has 
become! It almost suggests that publishing poetry 
journals is becoming something of a racket— 
because many writers are willing to sacrifice the 
required subscription on the altar of vanity and 
well a certain class of editors know it. 


Thus, these writers appear in print. Behold, 
they are poets...at least in their own esteem. 
They continue to write, and editors, many of 
them, continue to print, as long as the writers 
will pay. 

What kind of work are these beginners doing? 
You know if you read the poetry journals. Some 
of it is excellent, a deal of it is bad. And it is 
bad, more often because of content than because 
of technical faults, ignorantly committed. The 
greatest of all faults, and apparently the most 
common, is insincerity. A nuinber of faults in 
form may be forgiven a writer whose tone be- 
speaks sincerity, a writer who means what he 
is saying, because in time he will overcome 
those technical difficulties. But the writer who 
begins with a pose usually continues with it. 
Nothing is more sickening than that type of 
poetry which is perpetually bemoaning a broken 
heart, a lost love, an unrequited affection, and 
all the rest of that too familiar category, when 
you feel perfectly sure the writer never expe- 
rienced, even in imagination, the feeling he is 
trying to put into verse. He thinks it is the 
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thing to write about. People who have broken 
hearts aren’t so kecn to exhibit them. 

But, enough of censure, for there certainly are 
enough good points in the poetry journals to bal- 
ance, if not outweigh, the bad ones. These journals 
are heaven-sent havens to the new writer, who, 
even though his work is commendable, experiences 
the usual difficulty in breaking into the larger 
magazines. These smaller poetry magazines give 
him necessary apprenticeship, during which, if 
he has the stuff that real workers and writers 
are made of, he is constantly learning and im- 
proving. He finds out something of what is going 
on in other parts of the country among other 
would-be poets. He becomes acquainted with 
certain names that seem to him outstanding, 
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and in return, if his work merits it, others learn 
to know his name, and read the verse he writes. 

‘lhe poetry journals, when edited by those 
with a background and experience to warrant 
their undertaking the task, can and often do 
set a high standard and, moreover, maintain it. 
To such magazines the poets and lovers of poetry 
owe support. These are the ones that in the 
passing of time will survive, and in surviving 
save the names and work of their contribu‘ors. 
The mediocre ones, after their flutter and flurry, 
will sink to the level to which they belong and 
trouble us no more. 


Mildred Nickerson Smith. 
Winter Hill, Mass. 


THE “FICTION WRITER’S MIND” 


Editor, the Forum: 


Far be it from me to cavil at such an author- 
ity as Mr. ‘lrentwell Mason White. But when 
he asserts that the fiction writer’s type of mind 
“cannot be achieved” and then leaves what ap- 
pears to be so wide and important a gap between 
his conclusion and the facts with which he sup- 
ports it, surcly one may ask, with great respect, 
for further enlightenment. 

One of the most brilliant writers of today is 
said to have written eighty short stories before 
one was accepted. Mr. Hergesheimer is reported 
to have written for several years before he could 
find a publisher. Exceptional cases and people, 
of course, 1 cheerfully admit; but how can it 
possibly be said that these two did not achieve 
that “very special equipment commanded by the 
fiction writer” by arduous, long-continued, highly 
intensive cultivation of very superior minds? I 
also admit that not everybody who is willing to 
work as hard as Mr. Hergeshcimer can achieve 
his measure of success, but that does not cor- 
roborate Mr. White. 


If we deny that these two—and there have 
been many other similar instances—did not 
“achieve the very spccial equipment” of the 
fiction writer but were endowed with it by 
nature, we at once come face to face with what 
seems to me an amazing paradox. The two who 
were so lavishly equipped had to struggle for 
years to learn to use their natural gifis, but 
while they were struggling a thousand and one 
literary smali fry, gitted with what at best was 
mere superficial cleverness, brummagem facility 
that was nothing but cheap knack, achieved 
almost instant success—not, I grant you, the 
measure of success of those who were longer in 
reaching the goal, but in the sense of finding 
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publishers and building up a reputation and a 
following, they were successful. 

Put it another way! During the long period of 
their apprenticeship the output of those who 
“had the talent” to begin with was apparently 
so much cruder than that of the sterile group 
that the finer minds could not find a market 
for their manuscripts but inferior ones could. 
Why, if Mr. White’s thesis be sound, do those 
born with the special aptitude or natural bent, 
and having it would seem obviously and neces- 
sarily so much less to acquire, lag so far behind 
the less talented ones? 


No sensible person would assert that every 
fiction writer can become, by taking thought, a 
great fiction writer; or that everybody who de- 
sires to write fiction and tries can ultimately 
succeed. I am not so contending. I do assert 
that Mr. White has not estublished the fact that 
a sufficiently fine mentality, without any special 
bent at the outset, cannot by training and ap- 
plication become what he calls the “fiction 
writer’s type of mind.” He has proved by another 
route the obvious truth that nothing succeeds 
like success and nothing fails like failure. I do 
believe that it would be far better if the average 
tyro would quit long before he docs. There is 
to me something infinitely pathetic in the hope- 
less struggle to achieve what can be no more 
at the best than a shabby mediocrity. The op- 
timism of the average literary failure dies hard, 
frequently not until it is bludgeoned to death. 
More’s the pity! On the other hand, it would be 
too bad were the rarer, higher type discouraged 
by the false belicf—if it be false!—that ultimate 
success is scientifically demonstrated impossible. 


J. M. Dallam. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A NOSE FOR NEWS 


Editor, The Forum: 


Writers who have a “nose for news” have 
found that news items come to them quite easily, 
after they get the hang of the writing game. 
But in the hurly-burly of everyday modern life, 
they sometimes pass up quite interesting things 
which would make news. I saw a new book 
yesterday on mushroom culture, saw the pos- 
sibilities at once for a review, did it, and was 
rewarded by a check. I also heard about a man, 
the oldest living Civil War veteran in my own 
home town, not a square away, got out the old 
camera, shot him, and the newpaper published 
the snapshot. Coming back from the county seat, 
I got a line about a new road; wrote that up. 
Heard about a new rose, just imported from 
Germany, the only black rose ever propagated— 
another news story. Just everyday casual con- 
versation oftentimes reveals items that the other 
person never suspects, 


I use several kinds of cameras, but find in 
making photographs of people that a _ small 
kodak saves time and effort as well as the fuss 
of setting up a tripod. People appreciate that, 


Editor, the Forum: 


I think many of us beginners get rejection 
slips because we don’t understand our readers 
well enough. 


We have acceptable material and we understand 
the fundamentals of putting it together, but 
there we stop! We know only in a general way 
the type of person we are writing for. We should 
know him thoroughly, as we know an old friend, 
if we want success in keeping his attention— 
and the editors! 


Why don’t we who are seeking the cause of 
our failure and wondering what is wrong with 
our work, use our friends more—in imagina- 
tion, I mean? We should choose from our friends 
the one who most closely represents the type of 
reader we want to interest; in imagination put 
him down beside us at the desk and start to tell 
him that fascinating tale. Let us watch his ex- 
pression. When his interest lags, we shall beware! 
When he sits up and holds his breath, we shall 
scribble faster and harder! We must get that 
story down on paper! 
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I believe. In making photos for the city papers, 
a 5x7 enlargement from a 120 film has been 
used very effectively, and has made a very satis- 
factory cut. The new film catches the light 
better, and you are better able to get the image 
desired. 


I spend considerable time getting the historical 
facts and photos, and they seems to find a ready 
market, mainly because I try to get a news 
slant on them and to put in some facts that have 
not been used previously. There are so many 
unprinted stories that I find my notebook full 
of notes to get this and that, with photos for 
illustration. 


The camera has been my unfailing companion. 
Motor Travel, American Motorist, Progress, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and many others have 
used my work. The observant and trained person 
can get much from a ride through the country. 
Then by studying the market guides, and put- 
ting two and two together, he can find a market 
for his wares. 


C. H. Thomas. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





FAMILY 


Now that we take time to think it over, we 
recall grandma’s giddy interest in the eloping 
couple next door, mother’s insatiable curiosity 
and impossible predictions about little Miss 
Jones’s use of “all that money” she inherited, 
father’s ready-made solutions for every murder 
that makes the headlines. There we are! Readers 
whose interests are clear to us. Readers waiting 
for the thrill of a story, perhaps our story. 


Of course, all this discussion presupposes that 
we really know and understand our friends. If 
we don’t, our fault is obvious. We must study 
people more, and while we are looking at them 
as prospective readers, we will also be getting 
some good character material—material that we 
probably passed over as being dull and un- 
romantic. 


Don’t you think that if we took a greater in- 
terest in the people right around us, many of us 
would see fewer rejection slips? 


Ada B, Zimmerman. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A HINT TO WRITERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

The next time you are near a piano, sit down 
and strike the following notes together: the G 
an octave and a half below middle C, the F 
above that, the B above that, and the A-flat 
above that; you get one of the loveliest chords 
in music, a dissonance so beautiful that Brown- 
ing wrote a poem about it. Strike the same 
notes— F, G, A-flat, B—in that order and close 
together: you have a discord that jars your 
nerves. 

Now, words are very much like the keys of a 
piano. Taken singly one is as good as another; 
the manner of combining them marks the artist 
from the idiot—and all the intervening stages; 
from genius down through mediocrity to worth- 
lessness. Take Shakespeare’s lines, 


..-and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Change “rounded” to “bounded” and “sleep” to 
“snooze”: the result is a parody that is amusing 
or annoying according to your tastes. One is art; 
the other is gibberish. 

Words, then, are simply tools for the writer. 
To make even a start he must know his parts of 
speech at least as well as the carpenter knows 
his implements; if the aspirant for literary honors 
uses singular verbs with plural nouns, or adjec- 
tives for prepositions (and both these are fre- 


quent errors), he will get no further than a 
cabinet-maker who takes a plane when he needs 
a chisel. Such knowledge is the first essential, 
but as the gentleman on the radio says, “This 
is only the beginning, folks—only the be-gin-ning!” 
Having mastered forms, how shall the writer 
achieve a style? 

Well, style is a shy lady, a Daphne who will 
shut herself up in a tree if you chase her, but 
will come to your side if you are patient and do 
not shout at her. To put it differently, great 
writing, like noble living, is always unaffected. 
Read William Butler Yeats, one of the acknowl- 
edged literary masters of our time, and see 
how simple and spontaneous is his writing. It 
comes from the heart; its beauty is unconscious; 
the bashful goddess has come to him though he 
sought her not. 

The proper advice to would-be writers is not 
Punch’s to those who think of marrying: “Don’t.” 
It is rather this: “Don’t, unless you must.” 
Whether your choice be fiction, poetry, biography, 
or the essay, you will write well under two condi- 
tions: if you know your tools; and if you cannot 
keep from writing what you feel. The first is the 
“Open, Sesame” to the cave of treasure. Without 
the second you cannot bear that treasure to the 
light of day. 


Joseph Tuckerman Day. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





GAMALIEL BRADFORD’S EARLIER WRITING 


It is not generally known that Gamaliel 
Bradford wrote innumerable novels, poems, and 
plays before turning to the type of work with 
which he was later identified. “Thus his career,” 
observes Van Wyck Brooks in his introduction 
to The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, “followed 
the pattern set by the great New England 
historians, Bancroft, Motley, and Parkman, all 
of whom had published novels or volumes of 
poems before they found the work for which 
they were best fitted. Bradford said himself 
that his novels had failed because of his lack 
of contact with the surface of life, which is 


80 necessary to give a novel or play the appear- 
ance of veracity. But his final success in this 
other field proved, as in the case of Motley 
and Parkman, the value of this varied exper- 
imentation. In his efforts to create imaginary 
characters he had learned the art of presenting 
real characters. In his efforts to dramatize 
imagined situations, he had learned the art of 
handling the undramatic facts of actual life; 
so that all these years of love’s labor lost, as 
they seemed at the time, were to bear fruit, 
richly if indirectly, in his final work as the 
naturalist of souls.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this séction concerning the current needs of various pericdicals 
comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for the statements and to 
whom any questions should be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit 
a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 


Cuicaco News—400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Iil., is in the market for short 
novels from 69,000 to 90,090 words in 
length. Young writers’ stories are wanted. 
It pays one cent per word, the week 
before publication. John P. Lally, fiction 
editor. 


Esogurre—Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Iil., 
is a new magazine exclusively for men. 
It is, according to the announcements, “at 
last, a man’s idea of a magazine come to 
life!” It will use only stories with a strong 
“healthy” masculine appeal. 


Mopern Knicutnoop—P. O. Box 690, 
San Jose, Calif., a new monthly publica- 
tion, in the form of a newspaper, is the 
official organ of the Order of the Round 
Table. It is looking for news stories of 
boys and girls, accompanied by photographs, 
short editorials, articles on “making wrongs 
right,” knightly deeds of today, performed 
by any one, of any age, but particularly by 
children. Original jokes and postage-stamp 
items will also be used. Contributions must 
be interesting to children and young 
people. Some poems dealing with either 
the old or the modern knight will be pub- 
lished. Payment will be one-half cent per 
word for prose and one to two dollars for 
poems, all on acceptance. Franklin K. 
Lacey, editor. 


THE New VIEWPOINT—1678 Union Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y., uses short stories, prefer- 
ably in a satirical or ironical vein, up to 
2,500 words in length. These should ex- 
press the liberal forces in America today. 
No payment is made. Julius R. Young, 
editor. 


1933: A YEAR MAGAzINE—721 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced its plans 
for Section Two. It hopes to make each 
issue a “cross section of the various schools 
of literature.” Short stories, essays, poems, 
and one-act plays will be published as 
before. No payment is made for contribu- 
tions. J. Louis Stoll, editor. 


Patms—Grant, Mich., the verse magazine, 
resumed publication in September. The 
founder and former editor, Idella Purne'l, 
will now be an assistant of Elmer Nicholas. 
Other assistant editors are Daniel Hender- 
son and Marya Zaturenska. 


Town Tiptincs—319 Main St., Buffalo, 
New York, writes that it can use short 
humorous anecdotes and cartoons. It is 
overstocked with poetry. B. C. Webster, 
editor. 


Ravio Stars—100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, is a monthly magazine which pub- 
lishes fan stories and lives of radio person- 
alities. Length limit, 2,000 words. Good 
rates are paid on acceptance. 
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THE WRITER’S LIST OF MARKETS FOR SHORT FICTION 





On y publications that pay a reasonable rate are included. Every attempt has been made to exclude 
unreliable publications. An asterisk preceding the title of a periodical indicates that the infor- 
mation has come directly from the editor. Itemsnot so marked are according to the latest infor- 
mation which we have received. Wds.—words; acc.—acceptance; pub.—publication; lc—rate per word. 


GROUP I 
Publications interested only in the “short-short story. Length limit, 3,500 words. 


*AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Janet M. Hill. 1,500 
to 2,500 words. Romantic Fiction. $4 to $10 
per page. Acc. 

*AMERICAN HEBREW AND JEWISH 
TRIBUNE, 212 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. (W) 
Editor, Louis Rittenberg. 750 to 1,000 words. 
Dramatic and humorous. Jewish life and 
character in American environment. ¥,c up. 
After pub. 

AMERICAN NEWS FEATURES, INC., 1650 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Ed, Chester L. Weil. 
Up to 2,000 wds. All forms, including humor- 
ous stories. Taboos: crime and risque material. 
Market governs rate paid. Acc. 

AVE MARIA (Catholic Weekly), Notre Dame, 
Ind. Ed., Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C. Up to 
2,500 wds. Fiction with a religious tone. $3 
per page. Pub. — 

*BIRMINGHAM NEWS-AGE-HERALD, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Ed. Short story dept., Artemus 
Calloway. Up to 3,500 wds. Writers must live 
in Alabama and near-by Southern states. State- 
ment that story is original and that writer 
has never sold a story must accompany ms. 
Submit only carbon copy. Promising stories 
if not purchased are criticised. $10. Month 
after pub. 

*B’NAI B'RITH MAGAZINE, 70 Electric Bldg. 
Cincinnati, O. Ed, Alfred M. Cohen. Up to 
8,000 wads. Short stories of general Jewish 
interest and dealing with Jewish background. 
Ic. Pub. 

*“BOSTON POST, 259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Limit, 1,000 wds. Original short stories 
by women only. Weekly prizes of $10, 85, 
and $2. 

"CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 204 Richmond 
St., W., Toronto, Can. Ed., Daniel McKee. 
Up to 3,000 wds. Should have an appeal to 
Canadian rural readers. Up to Ic. Pub. 

"CANADIAN MESSENGER, 160 Wellesley 
Crescent, Toronto, Can. (M) Ed., J. I. Bergin, 
S. J. 3,000 wds. Stories. with Catholic atmos- 
phere, human-interest, good plot and charac- 
terization. Yc. Ace: 

“CHICAGO NEWS, 400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. Fiction ed., John P. Lally. 800 
wds. Young writers’ stories wanted. Romantic 
fiction. Ic. Week before pub. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Carlton 
M. Sherwood. 2,200 to 2,500 wds. Wholesome 
mystery, advénture, or romance. Should have 
some worth-while point, not necessarily relig- 
ious. 4c. Ace. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY, 365 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. (M) Ed., Rev. F. M. Lynk, S.V.D. 
1,500 to 2,000 wds. $3 to $5 per 1000 wds. 
Ace. 

THE CLOWN, Emaus, Pa. (M) Ed. J. I. 
Rodale. 1,000 wds. Extremely funny short- 
shorts. Small payments. 

*COLLEGE LIFE, 570 Seventh Ave, N. Y. C. 
(M) Ed, N. L. Pines. 1,000 to 3,500 wds. 
Swift-moving tales of young love with strong 
dramatic situations. Sex interest should not 
be overemphasized. 11/,c. Acc. 

*FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, 
241-245 St. James St., Montreal, Can. (W) 
Ed., C. Gordonsmith. About 1,500 wds. Should 
have Canadian or British appeal. $4 per 
column. Pub. 

*THE FARMER’S WIFE, 55 E. 10th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. (Q) Ed., F. W. Beckman. Short 
fiction. Rural setting. Ic. Acc. 

FIRESIDE, Brown and Bigelow Co, St. Paul 
Minn. (Q) Ed, John C. Frohlicher. 1,200 
wads. Stories with definite human-interest plan. 
Taboos: controversial subjects, sex, and crime. 
$10 to $20. Acc. 

*FOREIGN SERVICE, V.F.W. Headquarters, 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) Ed., Barney Yanofsky. 
2,500 wds. War themes: World War, Spanish 
American, Nicaragua, Haiti. 2c. Acc. 

*THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Henry G. Leach. Up to 3,000 wds. 
Prefers stories of characterization. Good rates. 
Ace. 

*“GREENWICH VILLAGER, 15 E. 9th St, 
N.Y.C. (2-M) Ed., Edison Smith. 1,500 wds. 
Contributors must live, or have lived, in the 
Village. $2 per column. Pub. 


*“HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte 
St, Kansas City, Mo. (M) Ed, E. A. 
Weishaar. Up to 3,500 wads. Romantic and 
inspirational stories. Up to Yc. Acc. 

"HONEYMOON TALES, 7 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 
(M) 2,000 to 3,000 wds. Short, snappy honeg- 
moon stories. %4c. Pub. 





*HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson 
Sts, Topeka, Kans. (M) Ed. Nelson A. 
Crawford. 1,200 to 8,500 wds. Stories to interest 
women in small towns. Themes: romance, 
domestic life, adventure, and aviation. 2c up. 
Acc. 

"INDEPENDENT WOMAN, 1819 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Winifred Willson. 1,800 wds. 
Occasional short fiction dealing with business 
women. $10 to $35 per story. Acc. 

[OWA FARMER AND CORN BELT FARM- 
ER, 422 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. (M) Ed., 
Paul Talbot. Short human-interest fiction with 
an inspirational touch. Pub. 

*KALEIDOGRAPH, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. (M) Eds, W. Montgomery and V. 
Montgomery. Up to 1,000 wds. Will award 
prizes of $15, $10, and $5, in January, 1934, 
for the three best stories published’ in 1933. 

*KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC., 285 
E. 45th St, N.Y.C. Fiction Dept. 1,200 wds. 
Themes: love, romance, adventure and charac- 
ter. $5 and $6 per story. Pub. 

*LIBERTY, Lincoln Sq.. N.Y.C. (W) Ed., Wm. 
M. Flynn. Limit, 2,000 wds. The shorter the 
better. All themes. $100 to $500 for short- 
shorts that may be printed on a single page. 
Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 68 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
(Q) Ed., Henry Hurwitz. 2,000 wds. and up. 
Should have Jewish interest. lc. Pub. 

*MIRACULOUS MEDAL, 100 E. Price St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Catholic Monthly.) Ed., Rev. 
Kieran P. Moran. 1,000 to 3,000 wds. Clean, 
clever, human stories, “preferably without a 
religious slant.” Ic. Acc. 

*"NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 108 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Mg. Ed, E. W. Smith. 
Brief, first-person narratives of actual hunting 
or fishing trips. Must be original, crisp, spark- 
ling, and human. Up to 4c. Pub. 

THE NEW YORKER, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
(W) Ed., Harold W. Ross. 400 to 2,000 wds. 
Good rates. Acc. 

OPINION, 114 E. 32nd St, N.Y.C. (W) Ed, 
J. W. Wise. 1,000 to 2,000 wds. Stories should 
have large social interest or be of a Jewish 
nature. Ic. Pub. 

"OUR ARMY, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M) Ed., Geo. A. Harter. 1,000 wds. Stories 
should have war or United States army back- 
ground. Up to \%&c. Pub. 

*OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., 

Boston, Mass. (M) Ed., Guy Richardson. 800 
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wds. Fiction teaching humane education, pro- 
tection of animals, or peace. 4c up. Acc. 


*“OUR MISSIONS, Society of the Divine Word, 
Techny, Ill. (M) Ed., Father Ralph, S.V.D. 
500 to 1,000 wds. Fiction of a Roman Catholic 
missionary (home or foreign) nature. Accord- 
ing to quality. Acc. 

*OUTDOOR LIFE, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M) Ed., 
Harry McGuire. 2,000 to 3,000 wds. Hunting, 
fishing, camping narratives, with photos. Must 
give actual, practical details; does not want 
fictional, conversational manner. Up to 2c. Acc. 


PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE, 150 Fourth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ed., Dr. J. 
E. Clarke. 1,200 to 2,000 wds. Buys only ex- 
ceptional work. $1 per column. 

*THE ROTARIAN, 211 W. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Il. (M) Ed., Emerson Gause. 1,500 
to 1,800 wds. Themes of interest to Rotarians. 
First class rates. Acc. 

*“SCIENCE FICTION DIGEST, 87-86 162nd 
St., Jamaica, N. Y. Up to 1,500 wds. (Some 
longer stories, limit, 4,000 wds.) Only science- 
fiction stories. Low rates. Pub. 

*SHORT STORIES, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) Ed, Harry E. 
Maule. 1,000 wds. First person adventure 
stories for “Adventures All” Dept. $15 per 
story. Acc. 

*SMART STORIES, 7 W. 22nd St. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Patricia Rogers, 2,000 to 3,500 wds. 
Sophisticated, snappy sex stories, laid in 
glamorous settings. 4c. Pub. 

“SNAPPY MAGAZINE, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
N.Y.C. (M) 2,000 to 3,500 wds. Flippant, 
spicy, sexy, witty fiction. %%4c. Pub. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 327 N. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W) Ed., Charles G. Trum- 
bull. Up to 2,000 wds. Wholesome natural 
fiction with a religious tone. ¥4c up. Acc. 

*TOWN TIDINGS, 319 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
(M) Ed., B. C. Webster. About 1,000 wds. 
Should be sophisticated in nature. lc up. After 
pub. 

VANITY FAIR, 420 Lexington Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., F. W. Crowninshield. Some short- 
short stories, if cleverly told and suitable to 
the magazine. Good rates. Acc. 

*WATKINS FICTION SYNDICATE, 256 
Wadsworth Avenue, N.Y.C. Ed, James T. 
Watkins. 800 to 2,000 wds. Clean human- 
interest or light love stories. Prefers metro- 
politan background. Should not: be tragic or 

over-dramatic. 4c up. Acc. 
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GROUP II 








Magazines which are chiefly interested in thelonger short story. Some of them use both types, 


as the lengths indicate. 


"ACTION STORIES, 461 Eighth Ave, N.Y.C. 
(Bi-M) Ed. John F. Byrne. 3,000 to 6,000 
wds. Fast-moving, dramatic yarns. Western 
and adventure locales. le up. Acc. 

*ADVENTURE, 161 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. (2-M) 
Ed, A. A. Proctor. 3,000 to 7,000 wads. 
Exotic backgrounds, outdoor scene, strong 
suspenseful action. Taboos: blood and thunder, 
sports, the supernatural, high society, and sex. 
About 2c. Acc. 

*ALL STORY MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, 

N.Y.C. (2-M) Mg. Ed., Amita Fairgrieve. 

4,000 to 6,500 wds. Love stories of the emo- 

tional type told from heroine’s point of view. 
lc up. Ace. (New writers paid on pub.) 

AMERICAN, 250 Park Ave, N.Y.C. (M) 

Ed., Sumner N. Blossom. 3,500 to 6,000 wds. 

Stories with a universal appeal, clean in subject 

matter and treatment. American characters 

against an American background. Real fiction, 
not incidents or character studies. According 
to value. Acc. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. (M) Aims to present the entire 
American scene.. Taboos: pretense and sham. 
Good rates. Acc. 

ARGOSY, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. (W) Mg. 
Ed., Don Moore. 1,000 to 7,000 wds. First 
class fiction. All themes: adventure, mystery, 
the seven seas, city, rural, Western, Northern, 
historical, business, humor. Must have strong 
plot, action, and masculine appeal. Good rates. 
Acc. (New writers paid on pub.) 

*ASTOUNDING STORIES, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed. F. Orlin Tremaine. Up to 
7,500 wds. Fast-moving fiction. May be weird 
or pseudo-scientific. Woman interest possible. 
le. Acc. 

*ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. (M) Ed. Ellery Sedgwick. 
Limited market. Extremely high literary 
standards. 2c up. Acc. 

*BLACK MASK, 578 Madison Ave. N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Joseph T. Shaw. 4,000 to 6,000 wds. 
Swift movement, strong characterization, ap- 
pealing well-defined plots. Some romance, but 
feminine element should be used chiefly for 
characterization. Detective, Western, and border 
fields. Good rates. Acc. 

*BREEZY STORIES AND YOUNG’S MAGA- 
ZINE, 55 W. 3rd St, N.Y.C. (M) Ed, 
Cashel Pomeroy. 2,000 to 6,000 wds. Stories 
of sex-fiction type. 1c. Acc. 

"CLUES, 79 Seventh Ave, N.Y.C. (M) Ed. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Up to 7,500 wds. Rapid- 
action detective stories. Weird and horror 
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elements may be used. Mystery angle may be 
linked with woman interest. le. Acc. 

*COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE, 1301 Par- 
amount Bldg, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Robert W. 
Mickam. Up to 4,000 wds. Should be youthful 
and modern in tone. Fair rates. Pub. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave. N.Y.C. (W) Ed, 
Wm. L. Chenery. 1,000 to 5,000 wds. Gay 
stories of young love, preferably against a 
smart background. Taboos: the gruesome and 
sardonic. Best rates. Acc. 

"COMPLETE WESTERN BOOK, 60 Murray 
St. N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Martin Goodman. About 
7,000 wds. Romantic themes of the West. Ic. 
Pub. 

*CONFLICT, Rm. 621, 101 Park Ave. N.Y.C. 
(Q) Ed., Frederick Gardner. 3,000 to 5,000 
wds. All types of adventure. 14¢. Pub. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed. Harry P. Burton. 1,000 to 6,000 
wds. All themes. Best rates. Acc. 

"COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Independence Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Philip S. Rose. 
4,000 to 6,000 wds. Action, romantic, humorous, 
and mystery fiction. Full market rates. Acc. 

DELINEATOR, 161 Sixth Ave, N.Y.C. (M) 
Ed., Oscar Graeve. 2,000 to 5,000 wds. Will 
buy any outstanding story. Good rates. Acc. 

“DETECTIVE, Suite 431, 98 Park Place, N. 
Y.C. (M) Ed, J. J. Harvey. About 4,000 
wds. Stories of merit. Regular rates. Pub. 

“DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY, 280 
Broadway, N.Y.C. (W) Ed, Howard V. 
Bloomfield. 2,000 to 6,000 wds. All types 
which have crime motives. liz,c. Acc. (New 
writers paid on pub.) 

*DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave, N.Y.C. (2-M) Ed, F. E. Blackwell. 
Up to 5,000 wds. Swift-moving action . type 
with detective successful in arresting criminals. 
Good rates. Acc. 

“DIME MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 205 E. 42nd 
St. N.Y.C. (M) Ed. Rogers Terrill. Up to 
6,000 wds. Wants “chills and thrills,” sheer 
horror of any type. Characters must be cred- 
ible. le up. Pub. 

*“DOC SAVAGE MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed. John L. Nanovic. Up to 
6,000 wds.; prefers about 4,000 wds. Any type 
of adventure or thrilling story with an Amer- 
_ hero. Taboos: dated stories. Good rates. 

cee. 

*“DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
(M). Ed., Helen Day. 8,000 to 8,500 wds. 
First-person love stories based on the actual 
experiences of men and women. 2c. Acc. 





ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St. N.Y.C. 
(M) Up to 5,000 wds. Stories of humor end 
of adventure which appeal to a masculine 
audience. No regular rate. Acc. 

*FRONTIER STORIES, 461 Eighth Ave. N. 
Y.C. (Bi-M) Ed. John F. Byrne. 3,000 to 
6,000 wds. Fast-moving, dramatic stories with 
Western or other adventurous background. Ic 
up. Acc. 

*“GAY BOOK MAGAZINE, 201 N. Broad St. 
Stories which are strong in plot, swiftly moving, 
gay in tone, verging on the naughty but not 
objectionable. Fair rates. Acc. 

*THE GENTLEWOMAN, 615 W. 48rd St. 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Marion White. 3,000 to 
5,000 wds. Should interest home-women in small 
towns. Characteristics: action and good heart 
interest. 4c. Pub. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed, W. F. Bigelow. 3,000 to 
6,000 wds. Wide range. Only sex as sex is 
banned. By arrangement. Acc. 

*“GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W) Mg. Ed, 
Howard R. Davis. 1,200 to 4,000 wds. S‘ories 
must be clean and interesting. Themes: love, 
adventure, and the West. $3 to $5 per story. 
Acc. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Lee F. Hartman. 4,000 to 7,000 
wds. Stories with literary excellence. By ar- 
rangement. Acc. 

*HOLLAND’S, The Magazine of the South, 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Mg. Ed., Frank P. Holland. 
2,500 to 5,000 wds. Taboos: sex and ultra- 
sophistication. 114,c up. Acc. 

*“HOME MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. 
(M) 1,000 to 5,000 wds. Colorful fiction that 
will interest the woman of today. Should have 
a warm sympathetic appeal. By arrangement. 
Ace. 

*THE HOUND AND HORN, 545 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Q) Ed., Lincoln E. Kirstein. Up 
to 5,000 wds. Fiction which is distinguished in 
style. $2.50 per page. Pub. 

*ILLUSTRATED LOVE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. (M) 1,000 to 5,000 wds. Ro- 
mantic, fast-moving fiction. By arrangement. 
Acc. 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Loring A. Schuler. 
5,000 to 7,000 wds. High-class stories. Woman- 
interest themes. First-class rates. Acc. 

*LARIAT STORY MAGAZINE, 461 Eighth 
Ave. N.Y.C. (Bi-M) Ed., John F. Byrne. 
3,000 to 6,000 wds. Fast-moving action and 
melodrama. Ie up. Acc. 

*LIBERTY, Lincoln Sq. N. Y. C. (W) Ed, 
Wm. Maurice Flynn. Up to 65,000 wds. 
Themes: romance, adventure, humor. Good 

rates. Acc. 
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*THE LONE EAGLE, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
C. (M) Ed. N. L. Pines. Short thrilling air 
stories. Up to %c. Acc. 

*“LOVE ADVENTURES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Patricia Harkness. 2,000 to 4,000 
wds. Smart, sophisticated love stories. No set 
rate. Acc. 

*LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Daisy S. Bacon. 3,000 wads. 
up. Romantic fiction in modern settings with 
up-to-date characters. le up. Acc. 

*MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can. (2-M) Ed., H. Napier Moore. 
Up to 5,000 wds. Themes, setting, and charac- 
terization must not be obviously American. Ic. 
Acc. 

*McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Otis L. Wiese. 5,000 to 7,000 wds. 
Stories that are alert and wholesome. Good 
rates. Acc. 

MODERN ROMANCES, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
(M) Ed., Lyon Mearson. Up to 5,000 wds. 
Stories of true confession type. 2c. Acc. 

*MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. (M) 3,000 to 5,000 wds. Fiction with a 
romantic mystery background. Prefers action 
and color to stories of detection. By arrange- 
ment. Acc. 

*NICK CARTER MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., John L. Nanovic. Up to 
6,000 wds., prefers 4,000 wds. or less. Must 
have action, suspense, and strong plot. Hero 
should be detective, police or private, who 
brings his criminal to justice. Good rates. Acc. 

*OUR NAVY, 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (2-M) Ed., Carl Gardner. About 4,000 wds. 
Only navy stories. No set rates. Pub. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
C. (M) Ed., T. Von Ziekursch. High class 
short stories of interest to women. Best rates. 
Acc. 

"RAILROAD STORIES, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
(M) Mg. Ed. Freeman H. Hubbard. 2,000 
to 15,000 wds. Well-plotted, fast action ad- 
venture fiction. Must be based on some form 
of railroading—any period or any locality. 
Good rates. Acc. (New writers paid on pub.) 

*“RANCH ROMANCES, 578 Madison Ave., N. 
Y.C. (Bi-W) Ed., Fanny Ellsworth. Romantic 
western stories containing good, fast action 
and a strong girl interest. 1c. Acc. 

*REAL DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 1301 Para- 
mount Bldg, N.Y.C. (M) Ed., W. F. Peter- 
son. 5,000 to 6,000 wds. True illustrated crime 
stories or detective mystery stories. 1 to 2c. 
$3 for photos. After acc. 

"REDBOOK, 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. (M) Ed, 
Edwin Balmer. Short stories. First-class rates. 

Acc. 














"ROMANTIC LOVE SECRETS, 60 Murray St., 
N.Y.C. (M) Ed., Mary Gnaedinger. 2,000 to 
10,000 wds. Love interest must be paramount 
and must end in marriage. May have elements 
of adventure or mystery. Up to Ic. Pub. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, Independence 
Sq, Philadelphia, Pa. (W) Ed, Geo. H. 
Lorimer. 5,000 to 7,000 wds. Great variety. 
Prefers American subjects, with dialogue and 
action. Best rates. One week after acc. 

*SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 527 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. (M) Mg. Ed., Alfred Dashiell. 1,000 
to 5,000 wds. Short stories. 3c up. Acc. 

*“SHADOW MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., N. 
Y.C. (M) Ed, John L. Nanovic. 2,500 to 
6,000 wds. Detective stories which are interest- 
ing as well as active. Hero must be a detective 
amateur or professional whose purpose is to 
solve the crime. Gangster stories not wanted. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*SHORT STORIES, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) Ed. Harry E. 
Maule. 3,000 wds. up. Adventure and mystery. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*SPIDER MAGAZINE, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
C. Ed., Rogers ‘lerrill. About 5,000 wads. 
Detective stories in which hero is non-profes- 
sional detective who gets his man. Ic up. Pub. 

*SPLINTERS, Winslow Press, Winchester, Mass. 
(Q) 4,000 to 6,000 wds. Stories with an appeal 
to women. Heroes and heroines should be 
amusing, but the good reliable type that always 
come out right. 4%¢. Pub. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. (2-M) Ed., Ronald Oliphant. Up to 
6,000 wds. Most popular sport themes in season, 
full of competition and the game. Good rates. 
Ace. (Limited market.) 

*STAR WESTERN, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Ed., Rogers Terrill. Up to 6,000 wds. Stories 
of the West with color, strong emotional pull, 
and a woman or girl angle preferred. lc up. 
Pub. 

*“STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Ed., 
John J. Green. Up to 5,000 wds. True stories 
of solved cases. Photos essential. lec up. Acc. 

“STORY, 20 E. 57th st, N.Y.C. (M) Eds., 
Martha Foley and Whit Burnett. 2,000 to 6,000 
wds. Distinguished and exceptional stories. 
Nominal payment. One week before pub. 

"SWEETHEART STORIES, 100 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. (2-M) Ed., Lyon Mearson. 1,500 to 
5,000 wds. Should deal with emotional love. 
Good rates. Acc. 


*THRILLING LOVE, 570 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 
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(M) Ed., Cylia Kleinman. Up to 6,000 wds. 
Clean young love, wriiten from the girl’s angle 
and having a definite girl appeal. Yc up. Acc. 

*TRUE CONFESSIONS, 529 Seventh St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M) Up to 4,500 wds. First- 
person confession stories. lic. Acc. 

*IT RUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) 1,000 to 8,000 wds. ‘Irue, confessional, 
first-person stories. Good rates. Acc. 

*TRUE STORY, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
Ed., L. M. Hainer. Up to 5,000 wds. First 
person fiction of the confessional type, based 
on incidents which can be substantiated by the 
writer. 2c. Acc. 

*TURF AND SPORT DIGEST, 511 Oakland 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. (M) Ed., Edgar G. Horn. 
Up to 5,000 wds. Sport short stories. %,c, Pub. 

UNIVERSITY, 60 E. 42nd St. N. Y. C. (M) 
Ed., Geo. Eggleston. 4,000 to 6,000. Must have 
college interest. 2c up. Acc. 

“WEIRD TALES, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Ed., Farnsworth Wright. 3,000 wds. up. 
Weird, scientific, occult, mystic, supernatural 
tales of other planets or those dealing with any 
bizarre subject. lc. Pub. 

*WEST, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. (2-M) Ed., Harry E. Maule. 3,000 wads. 
up. Vigorous, dramatic, Northern, border, and 
all outdoor themes. Good rates. Acc. 

WESTERN ROMANCES, 100 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
C. (M) Up to 5,000 wds. Clean, romantic 
Western love stories which bear heavily on 
emotion and dramatic action. Good rates. Acc. 

*WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave, N. Y¥. C. (W) Ed, F. E. Blackwell. 
Up to 5,000 wds. Only Western themes. Taboos: 
sex, autos, airplanes. Good rates. Acc. 

*WESTERN TRAILS, 67 W. 44th St. N. Y. C. 
(M) Ed, A. A. Wyn. 2,000 to 6,000 wds. 
Western action with woman interest and mystery 
slant. le up. Pub. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park 
Ave, N. Y. C. (M) Ed., Gertrude B. Lane. 
2,500 to 6,000 wds. Human-interest, love, and 
humorous themes. Good rates. Acc. 

*WOMAN’S WORLD, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Mss. Ed., Ruth Egdorf. 2,000 to 5,000 
wds. Fiction adapted to interests of women 
living in small towns. Acc. 

WONDER STORIES, 96 Park Place, N. Y. C. 
(M) Ed., H. Gernsback. Up to 8,000 wds. 
Science fiction. Must be reasonable and logical, 
based upon known scientific principles. Should 


have originality of plot, drama of conflict, and 
character portrayal. 4c up. Pub. 





The short story form of literature is, to 
my mind, the most difficult and the most 
artistic one. Art is organized movement. 
Before a short story is wrested out of the 
chaos created by an incident or an occur- 
rence in one’s mind, the artist proceeds in 
most ruthless fashion to an elimination of 
unessentials of the material out of which 
he is to build his structure; to organize 
movement. But all this is not done in the 
conscious, stilted manner taught in univer- 
sities, but in the unconscious free manner 
dictated by one’s creative impulse. 

—Konrad Bercovici 


One of the chief obligations, in a short 
story, is to give the reader an immediate 
sense of security. Every phrase should be 
a sign-post, and never (unless intentionally ) 
a misleading one; the reader must feel 
that -he can trust to their guidance. His 
confidence once gained, he may be lured 
on to the most incredible adventures—as 
the Arabian Nights are there to show. A 
wise critic once said: “You may ask vour 
reader to believe anything you can make 
him believe.” It is never the genii who are 
unreal, but only their unconvinced histori- 
an’s description of them. The least touch of 
irrelevance, the least chill of inattention, 
will instantly undo the spell, and it will take 
as long to weave it again as to get Humpty 
Dumpty back on his wall. The moment 
the reader loses faith in the author’s sure- 
ness of foot the chasm of improbability 
gapes. —Edith Wharton 

The first qualification necessary to a man 
who intends to write a short story is the 
ability to recognize a short story at sight. 

This does not mean the ability to recog- 
nize a short story when he reads one, Almost 
anyone who can read at all knows a short 
story when he sees it in print, and knows 
whether, from his point of view, it is good, 
middling, or poor. But it is not enough for 
the writer to be able to recognize a short 
story when he reads it; he must recognize 
the germ, the seed from which the story 
may be made to grow. Even after he has 
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recognized the initial idea, he must derive 
from his own imagination the elements 
needful to be added to that idea to complete 
the structure of the finished story; but 
before that process can be begun, he must 
recognize the germ, the starting point. 
—Ben Ames Williams 


1 think one major fault in young writers 
is that they rush into a story before they 
have really thought it through, before they 
have examined all the possible angles, and 
have a really firm grip on the story. The 
commonest thing I hear editors says is 
“So-and-so has wasted a good story.” A 
story writer is constantly on the alert for 
stories. His first question when he meets 
a new person is, “What is his story?” 
“What is her story?” While it is true that 
every human being has at least one, and 
probably a dozen stories, it does not follow 
that they are good ones. So the writer must 
learn to discard ruthlessly ideas which ex- 
amination and thought show him are ordi- 
nary or not very interesting. 

—Richard Connell 


I certainly follow with senses acute the 
sensations in any story I read where I| can 
feel.the author himself felt his story. The 
mental type of story makes no such impres- 
sion on me, nor does the machine-made rot 
which is altogether too common. I believe 
that a writer cannot make others really feel 
unless he himself actually feels when 
writing. —Edwin Balmer 


Thought for the sake of thought has no 
place whatever in the short story. The hero 
must not philosophize for even a _ brief 
paragraph unless his philosophizing leads 
directly toward the climax. There must not 
be a single incident which does not lead 
toward the climax, not a line of dialogue. 
The speeches must always serve two pur- 
poses simultaneously: to reveal the charac- 
ters of the people who speak them and 
to further action. 

—Percy Marks 
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ITALIAN STATE Tourist DEPARTMENT — 
Via Marghera 2, Rome, Italy, has announced 
that an international prize for the best 
book on Italian travel will be awarded. 
There will be a first prize of 10,000 lire 
and other prizes in the form of gold and 
silver medals. Competitors are not restric- 
ted to any specific subject matter or form. 
Books may be in English, Italian, French, 
German, or Spanish, and may have been 
published in any country between July, 1931, 
and December 31, 1933. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—P. O. Box 556, Grand 
Central Station, New York City, is conduct- 
ing a “scrambled history contest,” in which 
prizes of $50, $25, $15, $10, ten of $5, 
and fifty of $2 will be awarded. The issue 
for October 28 gives the ten “scrambled” 
statements. These must be untangled and 
a brief letter of not more than 300 words 
written to tell which event had the greatest 
bearing on world history and why. Entries 
will be judged on the accuracy of the 
correlation of names, dates and events, and 
interest and clarity of the accompanying 
letter. The contest closes on November 13. 


THE JoHN NeEwsBerRY MEDAL, awarded 
annually by the Children’s Librarians Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association 
for “the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children” during 
the last calendar year, has been given to 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, for Young Fu of 
the Upper Yangtze. This book has fre- 
quently been called a sort of juvenile Good 
Earth. The author, like Pearl Buck, work- 
ed in the missionary field. 


Poetry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill._— 
will resume in November the awarding of 
the yearly prizes: the Levinson Prize of 
$200, the Midland Authors’ Prize of $100, 
and the Young Poet’s Prize of $100. Since 
the awards wereomitted last year, this 
years awards will cover the two-year 
period. 
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THE RoosEveLt MeEmortat ASSOCIATION 
has awarded to Stephen Vincent Benet for 
John Brown's Body the 1933 Roosevelt 
Medal, a three-inch solid gold plaque. The 
association stated that Mr. Benet has been 
given the medal not only for the “intrinsic 
merit of his poetic panorama of the Civil 
War, but also because Theodore Roosevelt 
believed so strongly in American material 
for American writers.” Other winners of 
this medal have been Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Robert A. Millikan, and Charles 
W. Eliot. 


THE YALE REviEw award of $1,000 for 
an article on a public question has been 
awarded this year to James Truslow Adams 
for his article, “The Voter: His Rights 
and Duties,” which appeared in the Autumn, 
1932, issue of the magazine. Erskine Cald- 
well has been awarded a similar prize for 
a prose contribution in the field of litera- 
ture. His short story, “Country Full of 
Swedes,” was published in the Winter, 
1932, issue, and appears in his new collec- 
tion of stories, We Are the Living. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 
Oglethorpe University Press, University, Ga. 
Ernest Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best 
poem in each issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly 
awards: Sidney Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem 
on a tree or trees; Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem 
not over 82 lines; and Sonnet Prize, $5. See Oct., 
1933, Wrartrer. 

COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
$5 for each interesting or unusual fact accepted 








for its “Keep Up with the World” column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof. 


DOG WORLD MAGAZINE—Judy Publishing 
Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Prizes 
of $25, $10, $5, and seven $1 prizes for the best 
dog poem written in English. Contest closes 
December 31, 1933. See October, 1933, Warren. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave. New York City. Fellowship of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by Nov. 1 of each year, on 
blanks secured from the secretary. See February, 
1933, Writer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—S Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $5 for descriptions of unique places 
discovered in your wanderings, unfamiliar to the 
average tourist. Lengths, 300 to 400 words. 
Address Travel Editor. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—6 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. Contest with prizes of $25, $15, 


$10, and four of $5 for short stories dealing 
with school situations and characters, which are 
educationally thought-provoking as well as inter- 


esting. Contest closes December 15, 1933. See 
August, 1933, Wrrrer. 

KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short storics of 
1,000 words or less, published during the ycar. 
LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories which may be 
printed on a single page of the magazine. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION — Northwestern 
University Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 
East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of 
$1,000 and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
monographs on “Negotiable Instruments in Their 
International Relations,” written by a member of 
the bar, or a faculty of law, or a student in a 
recognized law school, or a patent agent in any 
country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, Wrrrer. 

LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs, Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize of $82 for 
best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
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poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934. Contest closes Feb. 10, 1934. See July, 
1933, Writer. 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. $100 for the best true unwritten 
mystery story and _ solution submitted each 
month. Length limits: 500 to 1,000 words. Also 
monthly prize of $25 for the first solution of 
the ‘murder mystery for which clues are given 
in the magazine. See October, 1933, Warrrer. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St., 
New York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters written to “The 
Audience Talks Back” Department. 

PULITZER PRIZES— Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Writer. 


SHARDS—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Prizes of $10 
and $5 for best poems appearing in each issuc. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD.—29, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C., England. £100 Prize 
Novel Competition, open to authors all over the 
world. Length limits, 70,000 to 120,000 words. 
Closes December 31, 1933. See October, 1933, 
WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on University Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 for un- 
published monograph or essay in field of Southern 
history. See December, 1931, Writer. 


VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during 1933. Preferred length, 24 lines. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Waiter. 
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If an American writer is to escape isolation, 
dishonesty, apologetics, if he is accurately and 
intelligently to portray American life, if he is to 
express whatever is vital and hopeful in the 
American spirit, he must ally himself with 
the working class and treat our capitalist society 
from the proletarian point of view. So says Gran- 
ville Hicks in The Great Tradition. Mr. Hicks 
traces the growth of a social literature constantly 
more honest and complete in its description of 
American life, constantly more profound in its 
understanding of American society, and discusses, 
in terms of this progress, the work of many 
American authors, from Lowell, Whitman, 
Howells, and Jack London to T. S. Eliot, Eugene 
O'Neill, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and many 
other contemporary writers, analyzing the con- 
tributions and the limitations of each. 


Inventing names for his characters is not the 
least of the novelist’s difficulties. If he chooses 
any combination of usual names he will get letters 
from dozens of people asking how he happened 
to hit upon theirs, and no matter how hard he 
tries to get a combination that he has never heard, 
he is apt to discover that it belongs to a real 
person. There is, for instance, a real Lily Mars 
living in New York who asked the publishers 
to print in the following editions of Mr. Tark- 
ington’s new novel of the theatre, a statement 
that the character Lily is imaginary. Mr. 
Tarkington wrote to the real Lily, “I had to 
find a name that was distinguished, not easily 
forgotten, that held character intrinsically; so, 
after long days of toil and night devoid of ease, 
I invented yours! Not quite invented, as there 
was once a Mademoiselle Mars; but she was 
French and her first name wasn’t ‘Lily,’ so I 
thought that in using what seemed to me a 
beautiful name, so completely uncommonplace, 
I'd be much less likely to have struck upon an 
actual one than when, after a previous book, 
I had letters from a great many Alice Adamses. 
I suppose that you could hardly expect to have 
so rare and yet striking a name without incur- 
ring the risk that some idiot of an author would 
preposterously up and ‘invent it.’” 


H. L. Mencken has resigned the editorship of 
the American Mercury, which he has held since 
the foundation of the magazine. His present 
intention, according to announcement, is to 
write books and to travel. 


Hollywood where Russian generals double as 
butlers and what-not when no script calls for 
czarist noblemen, has nothing on Baltimore. Neil 
H. Swanson, author of The Judas Tree, writes 
to his publishers a mild complaint against the 
military discipline under which he is finishing his 
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next novel. Mrs. Swanson has acquired a general 
to see that he gets up in the morning, no 
matter how late he has stuck to the typewriter 
the night before. 


“This confounded General Knyphausen gets 
into bed with me every day at seven-thirty,” 
Swanson wrote plaintively. “He bites.” 


General Knyphausen is a bull terrier. The 
terrier became a member of the family on the 
same day that Mrs. Swanson, who is author of 
a number of historical sketches, unearthed the 
gem of information that the famous Hessian 
general had the distressing habit of spreading 
his butter with his thumb. She has discovered 
that General is more effective than any alarm 
clock in rousing a lazy husband. 


Ray Long, formerly editor of Cosmopolitan, 
has become editorial director of Columbia Pic- 
tures. 


For twenty years the foremost woman copy- 
writer in the country, Helen Woodward, has at 
last used her experience for the background of a 
novel, Queen’s in the Parlor, an ironical picture 
of the advertising business and the people in it. 
Mrs. Woodward is the collaborator with Richard 
Boleslavski in Way of the Lancer and Lances 
Down. 


When the jacket for Mrs. Woodward’s new 
book was being prepared, she implored the pub- 
lisher not to use the color blue, She thinks blue a 
bad color for anything connected with her; on 
the other hand, she likes green and always wears 
a jade ring. When asked for an explanation of 
this peculiar superstition, she replied, “Oh, I 
used to dodge away from ladders and was afraid 
to look the number thirteen in the face. I found 
all my superstitions such a nuisance, there were 
so many of them and they were so complicated, 
that I finally got rid of all of them by wearing 
my jade ring, which has always brought me luck. 
I couldn’t get rid of the feeling about blue, how- 
ever, so I never have anything to do with it. 
Green and my jade ring keep me feeling com- 
fortable.” 


Kathleen Norris has just sailed from San 
Francisco for a trip around the world with her 
husband, the novelist, Charles G. Norris. 


An amusing chapter from the early life of 
Hugh Walpole is revealed by Marguerite Steen 
in a forthcoming study of the novelist. It is 
known by few that the first job of the author 
of Vanessa and the other tremendous novels of 
the Herries series was a tutor to “Elizabeth’s” 
April, May and June babies. 





Tne Sprarr or Prace. By James Norman Hall. The 
Atlantic Monthly for October. 

“One might think, after reading deeply in the 
modern poets of America, that there never was 
such a lugubrious band of singers since the birth 
of Song. And I doubt whether there has been. 
Not all of them, of course. There have been some 
exceptions hidden away in some secluded valley, 
or, perhaps as effectively, in the light of thought, 
which has prevented them from seeing the desola- 
tion around them. But for the most part their 
songs are gray indeed. 

“It would, therefore, seem time to listen; to 
give them something more than a passing half- 
contemptuous hearing, if not for the songs them- 
selves, then to learn their reasons for singing in 
this monotonous key. It can’t be that they enjoy 
it. They are forced into it: that is plain.” 


Periop Rearism. By Zona Gale. The Yale 
Review for Autumn, 1933. 

“There are only two kinds of writing: that 
which records external aspects of persons and 
events, and that which, while recording the ex- 
ternal, constantly seeks to record or to indicate 
the inner reaction, the inner effect, the inner 
path—the spirit. For me fiction must seek to 
record that inner living, and must do so in a 
style of beauty and distinction—and sometimes 
in a current of emotion—or else it cannot hold me 
for one chapter. Of course, there are always 
delicious fooleries—the Mr. Polly’s, the humors, 
the satires—but for me the novel and the short 
story must seek to record in a distinguished 
way the inner aspects of life and relationship 
as seen through the outer aspects of life and 
relationship. That, I think, is the last test to lay 
upon any novel. And it is this power which lays 
upon the reader the spell—the indefinable; which 
causes him to read on, in some form of enchant- 
ment. This is, indeed, indefinable—like the 
human spirit.” 


Tue American Nore 1x Drama. By Montrose J. 
Moses. Current History for October. 

“On every side we hear: Write of the life 
around you, protest against the condition that 
attempts to engulf you, dramatize America. We 
have never had such incentive as we have now 
to ‘go native.’ George Arliss, writing of our 
moving pictures, says that one of ovr striking 
characteristics as a nation is our eagerness to 
assimilate anything that will help to strengthen 
and improve what we are doing. We listen to 
the office boy if he has a suggestion to make. 
Public reforms, as Emerson said, begin as 
private opinions.” 
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As I Lrxz Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for October. 

“If novelists, like the heathen, were to be 
heard for their much speaking, we should have 
to award this year’s prize to Anthony Adverse, 
by Hervey Allen, a novel which fills more than 
1,200 large, closely printed pages, containing 
500,000 words....I wonder what those masters 
of concision—Thornton Wilder and Zona Gale— 
think of this leviathan. Mere length is of course 
not necessarily a virtue or a blemish. Clarissa 
in eight volumes is not too long as is shown by 
the fact that every attempt at condensation is 
a failure; Jean Christophe in ten volumes, War 
and Peace, 1,536 pages, Les Trois Mousquetaires 
with its sequel Vingt Ans Aprés, about 2,000 
pages, are not too long. Anthony Adverse is too 
long, for the promise given by the admirable 
opening chapter is not maintained either in plot 
or in style; and the last part, adventures in 
America, is positively bad. Two grave faults— 
apart from the excess verbiage-—mar the work; 
a pretentiousness which is meant to be profound 
and is really often overwriting; and (something 
by no means peculiar to Mr. Allen) a determi- 
nation to equal the Deity in the respect that 
from him no secrets are hid. He wishes to tell 
the reader that in every relation between man and 
women there is no detail with which he is not 
completely familiar.” 


Romanticism Run to Seep, By Lionel Stevenson. 
Virginia Quarterly Review for October. 

“Among the many delusions entertained by the 
general public on subjects about which they know 
nothing whatsoever, one of the most frequent is 
that of literary spontaneity. Although every real 
author is well aware that his task demands 
austere training, bitter effort, and often writhing 
agony, the layman gaily pictures him as dashing 
off poems, plays, or stories, like a medium indulg- 
ing in automatic writing.” 


Ovr Own Wort or Lerrens. Editor & Publ- 
isher for September 23. 

“Presented frankly as an experiment in his- 
torical writing, America Through Women’s Eyes 
is another astonishing exhibition of the Beard 
family’s skill in looking upon the old things 
and finding undiscovered treasure. The tech- 
nique of Mrs. Beard will be interesting to all 
makers of the written word, for her viewpoint 
in deftly but markedly imposed upon the collec- 
ted writings of many others equally skilled in 
their own tasks and times. The result is a 
history that fills many gaps in current concep- 
tions and points to many others hitherto un- 
noticed.” 
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